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Review of sel Books, 


The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By 
the Author of ‘Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life.” Svo. pp. 403. 

Tae author of * Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,’ is we believe better 
known to the public, as the author of 
‘The Isle of Palms,’ and the ‘City of 
the Plague,’ and as the eloquent Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The present 
work we received at so late a period of 
the week, that we have but time to make 
an opening notice of it. ‘The object of 
the § Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,’ is to 
shew the sufferings and misfortunes, 
which may be brought on a virtuous 
daughter and amiable family, by a fa- 
ther in the lower walks of life, whom 
the doctrines of Paine have made an in- 
fidel, and the persuasions of a govern- 
ment spy, who, by monstrous bad taste, 
is called Edwards, have made what is 
commonly termed a radical. It is an 
object in the nature of serving a poli- 
tical purpose, and is, therefore, so far 
objectionable ; but it abounds in many 
bold and touching delineations. The 
heroine, Margaret Lyndsay, is thus in- 
troduced to our acquaintance :— 

* But even although far greater afflictions 
had befallen this family, they might have 
been patiently and unrepiningly borne by 
the parents, for the sake of one blessing 
alone, bestowed upon them in the eldest 
daughter, Margaret. Even her own mo- 
ther, although to a deeply religious heart 
tike hers, and one also filled with all mater- 
nal solicitude, beauty seemed in a child a 
possession rather fitted to awaken fear than 
pride, sorrow than joy—even she could not 
look upon Margaret Lyndsay without bless- 
ing her fair face and her pleasant form. 
And her blind sister used to say, ‘* Marva- 
ret, I am sure, is the bonniest lassie in a’ the 
town, for her voice is the saftestamang them 
a’, and when I am falling asleep in her arms 
at night, her breath is as sweet as that o’ the | 


rings, when he comes for my baskets.” She 
was good, beautiful, and happy—now that 
youth was dawning upon her; and after all 
the trials she afterwards went through, the 


impaired, when the silver had mixed with | Swoon. 


the bright auburn of her hair, and when the 
joyful lustre of her hazel eyes had been 
dimmed by perpetual weeping of so.utary 
and hopeless tears,’ 

Again :— 

‘But what would have become of the 
whole family, if it had not been for Marga- 
ret Lyndsay? A few months ago, and she 
was a gay joyous creature, borne about like 
a butterily by every breeze, as if happiness 
were her employment, and all lite one long 
summer. But on a sudden, and without 
regret or sorrow, Or one repining thought, 
she saw into the nature of her own condi- 
tion, and also in some degree into her mo- 
ther’s melancholy; and then her 


cruelty towards her dear mother, winle her 
Whole bliss lay in all the tender and most in- 
cessant offices of filial love. ‘To her 
nother recover her health and happiness, 
and her father in all respects the same as 
before, was now the sole single passion of 
her heart, by day and by night. In the en- 
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| 


former | 
thoughtless joy scemed to be wickedness and | 


thusiasm of her young and innocent heart, | 


that as yet knew not the power either of 
guilt or of misery, she feared not that in a 
little time her parents would be as well as 
ever; and often, in the strony delusion of 
her yearning Jove, she smiled and danced 
and sang for a few moments, as if there had 


already been a pertect reconcifement of all | 


jarring and unhappy things. In one 
Paine’s book was lying, into which she had 
once looked with disgust and terror, and 
ever afterwards thought of it as a loathsome 
toad or stinging serpent that had crawled 
into the house,—and pressing it down into 
the red embers, lett it to be consumed to 
ashes. She soon recovered to a fear of her 
father’s anger; but she felt that she had ut- 
terly destroyed ont of existence something 
hideous and hateful, and that fear was of 
short duration. 
that evening, she told him gently what she 
had done; and, although he frowned fierce- 
ly, yet in a few minutes he called ber to him 
on some slight excuse, and kissed her brow 
For Margaret was not yet sixteen years of 
ave, aud beautiful as an angel: and, fost 
man as he was, he rejoiced that his beloved 
daughter shuddered at the wretch who de- 
nied his Saviour and his God.’ 

Walter Lyndsay, the father, is ar- 
rested on a charge of hich treason: 

‘In this state of things, one day Alice re- 
ceived a letter fram ker bushand, which she 
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same thing might have been said of her with 
equal truth; for that union was not then | 


‘ 1 
read, and then sat down in a stupor like a 


of | 


those moments, sie flew to a shelf where | 
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ln it he informed her, *‘ that he had 
been imprisoned on a charge of high treason 
by a timid and tyrannical government, but 
that, if executed, he should lose his head in 
a just cause.” Each word which he had 
chosen contained to his wife’s ear the most 
horrid meanings; aud in the swift thoughts 
of tear, she already saw a scaffold red with 
his life-blood. The tugging palpitation of 
her heart soon ceased in an icy coldness, 
und Margaret supported her to her bed. 
The terrified girl opened the little window, 
and the rich odours of the honey-suckle and 
moss-roses 17” a moment filled the room. 
Hler mother soon revived, but for several 
days was unable to rise, so utterly had the 
sudden shock dashed her little remaining 
strength. She intormed Margaret and 
Esther too of their father’s situation, but it 
was to be concealed from her mother, as 
they all knew it would kill her at once. 
‘Margaret Lindsay went of ber own ac- 
cord, and knocked at the prison-door. 
The jailor at first locked at her with callous 
indifference, but when she told her name, 
and that she had come to see her father, he 
took her in without speaking, and shut the 
heavy gate. Margaret heard neither the 
hinge nor the bolt} she beheld nothing dis- 
tinctly,—only steep stairs, mouldy walls, 
and sinall grated windows, as if she saw 
them not—ull the jailor, whom she closely 
followed, stopt short at a cell, and ina nio- 
ment she was on her father’s breast. 
‘Walter Lyndsay was not prepared for 
this; and his soul, whicha few minutes be- 
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tore had been sullen, and irritated, and in- 
flamed, suddenly misgave him, and he clasp- 


ed his Margarct to Ins bosom, and kissed, 


/not without tears, her white open forehead, 


On her tather’s return home | : 
_to Braehead every evening, and never leave 


| 


‘ 





and the softness of hermeck. “Oh! father 
—that dreadful letter—-but it is not, cannot 
be true—you never were guilty, [ am sure, 
of any crime that deserved death,—and you 
will soon be let out of prison,—and then,— 
O father—father—surely you will come back 





us any more.’ | 

Detore taking leave of her father,— 

‘ Margaret went close up to him, whisper- 
ed somcthing in bis ear, and put her hamd 
into his breast. He started at that whisper, 
and then holding ia his hand the guinea she 
bad given him by stealth, said, “‘ No, my 
good child, let those who imprisoned me sup- 
port me ;” and Margaret saw, from bis frown, 
that she must not hope to enjoy the bliss of 
her filial charity.” ” 


(To be continued. ) 
——~—2 +o — 
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Anecdotes of the Spanish and Peneaie 
Rer olutic ons, By CounT PECCHIO, 
With an Introduction and Notes, by 
Eowarp BLAQuUIERE, Esq. Author 
of * Letters from the Mediterranean.’ 
8vo. pp. 197. London, 1823. 

AmonG the singular events which oc- 

cur in ‘mundane affairs,’ as our friend, 

‘Francis Moore, Physician,’ has it, the 

circumstance of Spain becoming the 
barrier between European liberty and 
despotism is certainly not the le: ist re- 

markable. Spain, which, but a few 
years ago, was sunk into the lowest state 
of de gradation to which tyranny and bi- 
gotry could reduce a country, has now 
learnt that there is something better 

than the Inquisition and an absolute 
king, and, from being an insirument of 
oppression at home and abroad, has be- 
come an asylum for the victims of ty- 
ranny in other countries. The perse- 

cutions by the Bourbons in France, and 
the iron discipline of Austria in Italy, 
has driven from these countries some 
thousands of individuals, many of whom 
have sought in the Peninsula that pro- 
tection which their native soil had de- 
nied them. Among the Piedmontese 
patriots who were competled to seek a 
refuge in Spain, was Count Pecchio, an 
eloquent and ardent defender of Italian 
freedom, more especially during the 
unfortunate struggle for regeneration in 
Piedmont, for which he was proscribed, 

An eye-witness of Austrian oppression 
In Italy, and its victim in his own per- 
son, Count Pecchio was well fitted to 
appreciate in Spain and Portugal the 
blessings of an emancipation for which 
his countrymen had vainly risen; and 
although he has frequently spoken erro- 
neously of the characters and views of 
of public men, yet his intentions are 
honest; and we are ready to believe 
that he has not wilfully misstated or per- 
verted any circ umstance, 

The work of Count Pecchio is in the 
epistolary form, and is prefaced by an 
introduction, written by Mr. Blaquiere, 
in which this gentleman strongly urges 
that England tacaad involve itself in 
war to assist Spain. Mr. Blaquiere 
goes so far as to declare that even re- 
maining neutral is wickedness; and, 
passing from great things to small, is 
quite indignant that Portugal did not in- 
terfere in “the afiair of his friend, Mr. 
- Bowring. ' Nay, he goes so far as to as- 
sert, that ‘ Portugal is bound by every 
- principle of hovonr and equity to remu- 
nerate him for injrries sustaimed in her 
cause, and a gme and cruel imprison- 
ment in a foreign country.” ‘This ig 


certainly a very chivalrous age, when 
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i caiihiesaas like Mr. Bl: aquiere, wish to ; severe on Count Pecchio, who js only 


set two nations to war to avenge the. 
wrongs of his friend, who suflered no 
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“yielc ding to a too common prejud) 


Ice 
against this countr y. 


The Spanish con. 


more in France than a French subject Ystitution has been much talked of, and 


is every day liable to. 
however, for this country, we have more 
discreet men at the helm than Mr. Bla- 
quiere, who is, afterall, a clever writer ; 
but a littie extravagant in his political 
notions. 

The letters of Count Pecchio are 
dated from various places and at differ- 
ent periods, commencing at Irun, on the 
Sth of May, 182], and concluding at 
Madrid on the Sth of August, 1822, 
They give a lively and entertaining pic- 
ture of the manners of the Spaniards. 
In speaking of the political affairs of |} 
Spain and Portugal, Count Pecchio be- 
trays a strong prejudice against Eng- 
land; ‘it is,’ he SayS, ‘extremely natu- 
ral that the enemies of Englishmen 
should be the friends of Italy;’ ‘and, ace 
tuated by such a feeling, which i is as un- 
generous as it is incorrect, we cannot 
expect that our country will be treated 
with much respect. The count even 
coes so far as to praise Ballasteres for 
his prejudice against the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and calls the appointment of 
the Great Captain to the supreme mili- 
tary command as an affront ‘cast on the 
warriors of Spain.’ Now really, with 
all due respect to Spanish valour and 
Spanish military talents, it 1s notorious, 
that, at the commencement of her re- 
sistance to French invasion, she had 
neither officers nor men in the least 
skilled in the art of war; and that to 
the Duke of Wellington’s great military 
talents the Peninsula was indebted for 
its rescue from the invader. Again, 
Count Pecchio, in one of his letters, 
says, ‘You tell me that Roscoe, the 
historian of the Medici family, is oc- 
cupied in writing a book against Sis- 
mondi, and in defence of the former. 
Bravo! it is not enough that the Bri- 
tish cabinet should protect the living 
oppressors of Italian liberty, but the li- 
terati of that nation must write panegy- 
rics on her former tyrants.’ Had Count 
Pecchio known Mr. Roscoe or his writ- 
ings, he would not have been so igno- 
rant of the principles of that amiable 
man; 


not consist in mere talk, and that there | 
is not a single country-town in England, | 


but would make a stronger and more | 


efficient resistance to foreign aggression | 
than Piedmont and Naples did, when 
these countries suffered the cause of li- 

berty to be so tarnished by their recent 
pusillanimity ; 


Fortunately, | 


Barcelona alone, 


our author gives the following debto; 
and creditor statement of it:— 

| © Auxiliary Aids of the Constitution. —1st, 
The standing, now the national army, and 
that which effected the revolution. The fear 
of ignominy and public opinion ; its interes, 
in a system of equality and Impartiality | in 
the promotions: above all, the love of ¢ clory 
-and wish to identify the regular army and 

political code. 

‘2nd. The national militia; distinguish. 
(ed by the title of active and local: the 

former, are well dressed, disciplined, and 

armed; they superintend the internal tran. 
iq uillity of the communes There are at 
six thousand men of this 
description, which would bear an udvan- 
tageous comparison with the best regiments 
of the line. The active militia is a very old 
institution in several of the provinces, which 
has been improved and extended to all the 
rest since the establishment of the constitu- 
tional system; when completely organized, it 
wil] amount to eighty-seven thousand men. 

‘3rd. Secret societies, thus c: illed, though 
they are onlyso by name: these are power- 
ful by their nuinber, activity, and vigilance; 
patriotic Juntas, which are established in all 
the large towns. Lastly, all the enlightened 
portion of the community, who were, and 
would again become, objects of persecution 
to despotisin and the inquisition, if a re-ac- 
tion took place. 

‘4th. The creditors of the state, whe cal- 
culate on being reimbursed by the sale of 
the national domains, church property, and 
inscriptions on the great book, as it Is call- 
ed. The public debt of Spain does not eX- 
ceed one hundred and fifty millions ster!ing 
while it is calculated that there is sinh to 
treble that amount, to cover it, between the 
church property already appropriated and 
that which is still to be made available to 
the wants of the nation. To the above 
may be added, the purchasers of ni ational 
property; and commercial men of every 
class, who feel they can only prosper wi der 
laws which shall afford protection to their 
persons and property. 

‘5th. All those to whom the country Js 
dear, and who so bitterly deplored the de- 
gradation of the monarchy under the late 
destructive system. Every one who fore- 
sees centuries of riches and prosperity, w 
Spain will but patiently wait the effects of 
the new institutions. 

‘6th. The great mass of the peasantry, 


—— 





as to the English, we can as- | 
sure him that their love of liberty does | 


But we must not be too | 


which is already relieved from half the 
| weight of tythes, and will doubtless be so, ere 
‘long, from the feudal imposts paid to the 
grandes * 


—_— 





* ¢ The author has been misinformed, there 
are no feudal rights left in Spain: those to 
which he doubtless alludes, are certain cliarges 
which the public still pay to the grandees, 20 
of which the origin is buried in obscurity. The 
latter pretend that these tributes originated in 
purchases and loans at interest, while the form 
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‘7th. The younger sons of noblemen and 
thers, who, by the extinction of the laws on 
OLUCL As / ; ° = . : 
rjmogeniture, regain their natural rights. 
) "= ‘ ay" 
ceth, Though last not least ; the spirit of 
the ave which has au inevitable tendency 
i enw. 9 
towards freedom. . — 
« Forces operating against the Constitution. 


_—tst. The drones of the court; all those 
who are accustomed to live by favours and 
sifts. The majority of the nobles who en- 
joy privileges and distinctions. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to add, that up to the pre- 
sent moment, the nobility have tranquilly 
borne the sacrifices required by their coun- 
trv. pad nig 

‘¢and. The elder sons of those families in 
which there were large entails (their num- 
ber is very small), Those proprietors to 
whose prejudice the feudal rights and privi- 
leves will be abolished, are powerful though 
not numerous. 

‘$rd. Archbishops, bishops, chapters, ca- 
nons, &c. who lose their enormous revenues 
and fat livings. There were two thousand 
of the latter, many of whom enjoyed pre- 
bendaries to the amount of 10,0001. per an- 
num. The numerous troops of monks who 
have lost the fruits of their benefices and 
their influence on society. The clergy of 
Spain, secular and regular, does not, how- 
ever, exceed eighty thousand individuals *. 

‘4th. Nearly all the old generals, and to 
whom the nation, in a great measure, owes 
its independence. How is it possible for 
the victors of Baylen and San Marcial pa- 
tiently to suffer their names to be forgotten 
for those of the heroes of Las Cabezas and 
San Fernando Ff. 





er maintain they spring from concessions and 
feudal privileges arbitrarily exacted: these im- 
posts only exist in some of the provinces. 

‘The last Cortes prepared and discussed a 
law on this subject, but it did not receive the 
royal sanction. By the terms of this decree, ali 
those who insisted on the payment of such ini- 


posts, were required to produce their original 


titles of acquisition ; but, as during the various 
wars to which Spain has been exposed, a great 
number of Archives have become a prey to the 
flames and other accidents, it would have been 
impossible for the grandees to produce such do- 
cuments and proois as were called for, the law 
would have been very prejudicial to many pro- 
prietors. 

‘In order to conciliate the interests of the peo- 
ple with that justice and respect which is due 
to property, M. Garelli, the new minister of 
Justice, has presented the draft of another law 
to the Cortes —Ep”’ 


* ¢This number is considerably under-rated, 
with the exception of the bishops and a few 
monks, it may be said that the Spanish clergy 
ls satisfied with the new order of things, since 
it facilitates their secularization, and permits 
them to leave their Cloisters, which they very 
generally detest.’ 


+ * The general officers here alluded to, form 
but a very small number, and are not all ene- 
mies to the constitutional system, which has, 
0 NO respect, clashed either with their self-love 
oF personal interest. “Nearly all those who have 
contribyted to the establishment of the consti- 


tution fought at the battles of Baylea and San 
Marcial.—Ep,” 
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¢ 5th. Old habits of slavery and the idola- 
try of the throne f. 

¢ 6th. The new duties of registry and pa- 
tents, which oppose sellers, buyers, and aru- 
sans. 

‘7th. 1 leave vou to divine what is the 
seventh counteracting power, for I will have 
no dispute with any thing that emanates 
from the divinity. 

‘From the above picture, you will per- 
ceive that the numerical force, that which is 
armed, and the moral power of the nation, 
defend the new code. It can, therefore, 
ouly die through suicide.’ 

Count Pecchio adduces another very 
powerful support of the new code—all 
the pretty women in Spain are constitu- 
tionalists. In one of his letters, which 
we ought to have stated, are addressed 
to an English lady, he says,— 

‘Tf, for example, yourself and your three 
sisters, were walking on the Prado, the 
crowd would immediately exclaim, ‘ there 
goes a family of liberals!” Because here, 
youth and beauty are the surest signs of li- 
beralisin. Last year, when Riego made his 
triumphant entry into Madrid, the most 
beautiful women of Spain smiled upon him, 
while the fairest hands threw flowers tito 
the vehicle which bore him through the 
streets. Allthe remarkable days of Spanish 
liberty are celebrated by dances; women 
are the first to applaud those passages in 
plays, which are favourable to freedom, 


some of them even address the editors of 


newspapers in praise of the goddess. Many 
celebrated amazons of Spanish freedom are 
to be tound at Cadiz and Valencia: but the 
most interesting of all, is a young female, to 
whum I hag the satistaction of being intro- 
duced some days after my arrival at Madrid. 
You will now be able to judge whether I 
know how to select a fine picture in the 
living gallery of Spain. Her head partakes 
of that charming confour which foreigners 
are never tired of admiring in most of the 
Spanish women: though somewhat fiery, 
there is yet an incifable expression of sua- 
vity in her large blue eyes: her checks bare 
those tints which excited the fears of Cesar 
on the partof Brutus and Cassius, rather 
than the carnation that bespeaks a heart at 
ease; it cannot be said she is as beautiful as 
ove of Morillo’s virgins, but she possesses 
that which painters tind most difficult to 
pourtray—expression. One day sho ts gay 
and animated as a bacchante, and on the 

t ‘ The habits of slavery are neither so great 
or inveterate in Spain, as most people suppose. 
Besides those provinces that have always en- 
joyed a certain degree of liberty, more especially 
Navarre, Biscay, and the Asturias, the natural 
pride of Spaniaids and their love of indepen- 
dence, have preserved a firmness of character 
which would never sutfer them to humiliate or 
debase themselves. The respect for the throne 
has never degenerated into idolatry: it must 
also be allowed that anarchy has more fre- 
quently dominated in Spain than despotism : 
nothing is more common than to hear a Spa- 
niard of the lowest class exclaim, “ Yo soy tan 
buene como el rey; “Il am as good as the 
king !”? * Yo novalgo menos que el rey,” 





next, sorrowful as a Madonna. Her feet» 
person, and gait, are those of a Terpsichore > 
with her, nothing is studied, all is natural- 
Her dress is composed of black silk, trimn- 
med with a long tringe of the same material, 
and reaching down to an instep of the most 
perfect symmetry. A rose, placed in the 
midst of ber ebon tresses, forms a delightful 
contrast to their glossy hues; these and a 
white embroidered veil thrown over her 
shoulders, and reaching nearly to the ground, 
is her invariable costume, for it is national. 
She never appears in public, except accom- 
panied by some othcer who has deserved 
well of his country : when at honre, she re- 
resembles Armida in the the camp of God- 
frey, surrounded by adoring warriors. She 
surpasses every other Spanish beauty in the 
eloquence of the fan, expressing m its va- 
ried movements, resentment, forgiveness, 
indifference, affection, and all the sentiments 
of the mind, In days of calmness and tran- 
quillity, she touches her piano; when the 
nation is agitated, recourse is had to the 
harp, which, by her manner of striking its 
chords; would appease the most irritated 
combatants: if liberty be menaced, she 
seizes her lute and makes the house resound 
with Riego’s hymn. 

‘This wonderful girl is no less attached 
to liberty than she is to the object of her 
affections. Her heart was given to a young 
officer, who was, last year, one of the first to 
raise the cry of Spanish regeneration. Fi- 
gure to yourself what must have been her 
sufferings during the three months he was 
fighting for freedom in the midst of so many 
perils ! 

‘The day in which Riego entered Madrid, 
and just as he alighted from his carriage, a 
young and beatiful female was seen making 
her way through the crowd which surround- 
ed the patriot chief: on reaching the spot, 
she took bis arm, and would not give it up 
till he retired from public view. This was 
the modera Armida; she could not be pre- 
vailed onto leave the hero who had encoun- 
tered the same dangers as her lover! How 
easy would it have been for Madame de 
Stuci to convert this real beroine into the 
Corinna of Spain!’ 

The regular army of Spain is below 
that of the militia, which is a very po- 
pular force, and Count Pecchio praises 
Mirabeau for suggesting the plan of the 
National Guards. ‘This produces from 
Mr. Blaquiere a note, in which he calls 
the National Guard of Paris ‘a mongrel 
force’ of * shopkeepers and petit maitres,’ 
who ‘are much more ready to oppress 
their fellow-citizens than aid in their 
emancipation.’ This is a wanton libel 
on that body, and if this work reaches 
a second edition, Mr. Blaquiere will do 
well to add to his note, that the National 
Guard, within the last fortnight, refused 
to aid the Chamber of Deputies in the 
unconstitutional act of expelling M. 
Manuel :— 

‘The annual revenue of Spain does not 
amount to nine millions sterling. A coun- 
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try that had so long been regarded as the 
kingdom of Croesus, and which the imagin- 
ation presented to itself as paved with gold 
and silver, has become, almost without be- 
jug aware of it, one general scene of penu- 
ry the 
means of turning paper mito gold, Spain has 
found out the secret of conve rting Tay linte 
paper! 
nue to be struck ott, seem like the 


Whilst ale lymisis were studving 


os 


Phe large doubloons which conti- 
“a)itbs 
which remind one of the former opuleace 
of Spam. This is, perhaps, the only real 
proot of ostentation with which the mation 
can be revroached. Vhe amount of the 
Spanish budget must excite a smulé to those 
who are accustomed to see that of England. 
Here it require sall the eflorts of cavernme iit 
to make it enter the treasury 

*Such are the remains of Charles V.’s mo- 
narchy; of agiant, the miracles of an In- 
quisition, and the blessed effects of despot- 
ism! The Spanish systea: of government 
has, for the last three hundred years, been 
infinitely worse than that of ‘Turkey. In 
order that it might not be -imferior in any 
respect to the latter, Spain has been mocu- 
lated with the plague, nor has a single etfort 
been made to eradicate that scourge. In- 
dolence, apathy, and weakness, have reduced 
the nation to such a pitch of dilapidation 
and decay, that it could not possibly be in a 
more wretched plight.’ 

The apathy of the Spaniards has ren- 
dered the richest soil in Europe unpro- 
ductive, and Count Pecchio says,— 

‘There is more need of roads and canals 
in this country, than of laws. The trans- 
port of merchandize is always expensive 
and often impossible. There used to be 
more facility of communication between 
Spain and South America, than there is be- 
tween many of the provinces here at this 
moment. ‘There was also a time, when, 
notwithstanding the excessive heat of Ma- 
drid, its supply of eggs came trom France; 
and it was much easier to get a bill of ex- 
change on London or Paris, than Corunna 
or Valladolid! Even now, the inhabitants 
of Andalusia consume the wheat of Odessa, 
whilst the harvest of several seasons is rot- 
ting in the Casirles. ‘The more capital go- 
vernment employs to open new channels of 
communication, and facilitate the transport 
of goods, the more rapidly will agriculture 
and commerce advance. Whatever inter- 
est Spain pays for a loan destined to pro- 
mote these objects, will be repaid a hundred 
fold. Napoleon would have rendered Spain 
more productive than France itself ip less 
than twenty years.’ 

Count Pecchio again vents his spleen 
against this country, by calumniously 
asserting that we banished the King of 
Portugal to Brazil—when we only 
rescued him from the tangs of Napo- 
leon. A more interesting subject is the 
profession of faith which the Cortes 
of Portugal made, in 1640,: when that 
country shook off the yoke of Spain. 
This creed was printed in Latin, that it 


might circulate throughout Europe, with 
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s, to whom it 
was dedicated, and was as follows :— 

‘ist, That the sovercign power resides 
in the people, from whom it 1s transferred 
to the prince. 

‘2ndly, That the transfer of this power 
to kings isteimporary, and can be recalled 
by the people whenever it becomes neces 
sary for their defence or preservation, and 
when princes, by their conduct, render 
themselves unworthy of the diadem. 

people have a natural and 


the portrait of their king 


Sradly, i bint at 


inherent right to break through their oath of 


allegiance, and deny obedience to those 
kings who cease to govern with equity and 
justice.’ 

Count Pecchio visited Lisbon, where, 
he says,— 

‘[ did not find John Bull either so rustic 
or intolerant as he is generally painted. — It 
is true, he stared with rather an ironical 
curiosity at a French roquelaure which I 
wore, but he neither threw mud nor stones 
at me. Jobn Bull has red and white on his 
cheeks; is robust, well formed, well dress- 
ed, and well lodged. Notwithstanding all 
this, it is dithcult to believe that he is happy. 
He works too hard; he condemns himself 
to perpetual labour in order that he may 
drink tea twice a-day, cover his bread well 
with butter, and dress with elegance. 
From all which, [ cannot say that John bull 
calculates wisely.’ 

He then tells us that the Portugueze 
speak ill of Wellington, still worse of 
Beresford, and in the very highest terms 
of Sir Robert Wilson! Whata libel, on 
Portugueze gratitude and discernment, 
has Count Pecchio here penned; but 
when an author, imperfectly acquainted 
with the character of the party he de- 
scribes, yields to prejudice, itis not sur- 
prising that le should thus blunder. 
After all, Count Pecchio’s, though a 
slight, is not an uninteresting volume. 

$+ + 


Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren, with a brief View 
of the Progress of Architecture in Eng: 
land, from the beginning of the Regn 
of Charles the First to the end of the 
Seventeenth Century ; and an Appendix 
of Authentic Doctiments. By JAMES 
ELymes, M. R. 1. A. Architeet, Au- 
thor of * Hints for the Construction of 
Prisons,’ * Lectures on Architecture,’ 
&c. 4to. pp. 715. London, 1823. 

A BULKY quarto, of upwards of seven 

hundred pages, devoted to the calm and 

unobtrusive life of Sir Christopher 

Wren, may appear somewhat formida- 

ble to our readers, who may think Mr. 

Elmes has elaborated the Subject too 

much; but when we consider thatthe life 

of our great architect was not of ordinary 
duration; that his Memoirs necessa- 
rily include notices of many of his co- 
temporaries; and, above ail, that Mr. 
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—— 
Elmes has included in it a history of 
the progress of architecture, during the 
period in which Sir Christopher Wrep 
iived, and a critical examination into 
his works, we are not surprised at the 
theme having expanded in the Way that 
it has done. Mr. Elmes is an indus. 
trious but not an elegant writer: his 
work discovers great research, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the subject 
on which he writes, but the style is, to 
say the least of it, careless, and the ma. 
terials, which are really valuable, are 
not always very judiciously arranged, 


Inan introductory chapter, Mr. Elmes 
vives a ‘view of the progress of archi. 
tecture in England, from the beginning 
of the reign of Charles I. to the end of 
the seventeenth century—that is, a his. 
tory of its brightest period in England, 
Our author then proceeds to the life of 
the great architect. 


Sir Christopher Wren was born at 
East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, on the 20th 





of October, 1632; his father, Dr. Chris- 
topher Wren, who was descended from 
an ancient and distinguished family, 
was afterwards Dean of Windsor. The 
uncle of Sir Christopher Wren, Dr, 
Wren, the Bishop of Ely, was impri- 
soned nearly twenty years, on an im- 
peachment by the House of Commons, 
in 1641. The father of Sir Christopher 
was a man of great scientific knowledge, 
and he directed the mind of his son to 
those pursuits, for which he became af. 
terwards so distinguished, The early 
youth of Wren gave earnest of his ta- 


‘lents, and the monuments he has left of 


them are sufficient for his fame, without 
seeking for strained inferences on what 
Mr. Elmes calJs singular coincidences, 
such as, that St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
was completed ‘nearly about the year 
which gave birth to the architect of St. 
Paul’s ;’ nor do we see what the death 
of Lopez de Vega, or Ben Jonson, oF 
even of Hampden, has to do with the 
life of Wren. In 1645, Wren, when 
only in his thirteenth year, invented a 
new astronomical instrument, but 0! 
what nature we are not told. In the 
following vear, he obtained a patent for 
a diplographic instrument, for writing 
with two pens, During this period, he 
distinguished himself by some clever 
essays, while at Westminster School, 
under the care of Dr. Busby. In 1653; 
Mr. Wren was elected a Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, and, in the De- 


cember following, attained the rank of 


master of arts. The truly amiable 
Evelyn saw the dawning gentus of Mr. 





Wren, and pronounced him ‘ that m1ra- 
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= 
cle of youth’ and ‘that rare and early 
rodigy of universal science.’ ; 

Among the scientific pursuits of W ren 
may be mentioned, that he contributed 
greatly to perfecting the barometer ; in- 
deed, it is said, that the different pres- 
sures of the atmosphere was first thought 
of by Sir Christopher Wren: in 1637, 
Wren, who was in his twenty-fifth year, 
was elected to the professor’s chair of 
astronomy, at Gresham College, when 
he delivered an able inaugural oration 
in Latin. As a few of our readers may 
know that there is such a thing as a 
Gresham lecture in London, and as 
some of them may perhaps have had 
the curiosity to see the lecturer and au- 
dience of the present day, we quote the 
opening paragraph of the first sketch of 
young Wren’s oration, as written in 
English, in order to show how very dif- 
ferent an auditory he must have had. 
He says,— 

‘Looking with respectful awe on this 
great and eminent anditory—while bere I 
spy some of the politer genii of our age; 
here, some of our patricians; there, many 
choicely learned in the mathematical sci- 
ences, and everywhere, those that are more 
judges than auditors; [ cannot but with ju- 
venile blushes betray that which I must apo- 
logize for. And, indeed, I must seriously 
fear, lest I should appear imimaturely covet- 
ous of reputation, in daring to ascend the 
chair of astronomy, and to usurp that big 
word of demonstration, dico, with which 
(while the humble orator insinuates only) 
the imperious mathematician commands as- 
sent; when it would better have suited the 
bashfulness of my years, to have worn out 
more Lustra in a Pythagorean silence.’ 

Of the esteem in which the lectures 
of Wren were held, we have proof ina 
letter to him at Oxford, from Bishop 
Sprat, when Gresham College was gar- 
risoned by the troops of the comion- 
wealth, and the professors driven out. 
It is too curious to be omitted, and is as 
follows :— 


4 “ec » 3° r ad ’ 
Dear Sir,—This day IL went to Gres- | 


ham College, but tound the place in sucha 
nasty condition, so detiled, and the smells 
so infernal, that if you should now come to 
make use of your tube, it would be like 
Dives looking out of hell into heaven. Doc- 
tor Goddard of ail your colleagues keeps 
possession, which he could never be able to 
do, had he not before prepared his nose for 
camp perfumes, by his voyage into Scot- 
land, and had he not such excellent resto- 
ratives in his cellars. The soldiers, by their 
violence, which they put on the Muses’ 
seats, have made themselves odious to all 
the ingenious world; and if we pass by their 
having undone the nation, this crime we 
reg never be able to forgive them: and as 
-) what concerns you, they have now prov- 
sa their pretensions to religion were 

cigned, since by hindering your lec- 


‘tures they have committed so manifest a 


mischief against Heaven. Yet your many 


‘friends here hope you will hereatter recom- 


pense this unhappy leisure which ts atturded 


/ you, by making those admirable discourses 
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which you had intended for this place more 
public; and that you will imitate Cicero, 
who being hindered from pronouncing his 
oration pro Milone, by the guards of _Pom- 
pey’s soldiers that encompassed his chair, 
set it forth afterwards more perfect than all 
the rest.” ’ 

Wren was one of the early members 
of the Royal Society, but we must hasten 
to the more active scenes of his life. In 
1661, he was appointed assistant sur- 
veyor-general, but it was not until the 
year 1663, that he received a public 
commission in archisecture. ‘This was 
to survey and direet the works at the 
Mole, harbour and fortifications of the 
citadel and town of Tangier, which had 
been given as part of the marriage por- 
tion of Catherine the Infanta of Portu- 
gal, to Charles IJ., but this he declined. 
He was afterwards employed in pre- 
paring plans for the reparation of St. 
Paul’s; and, in 1663, he was commis- 
sioned to design a new theatre, for Ox- 
ford university. This theatre, which is 








well known for its admirable roof and | 


ientific construction, was the first pub- | : : : 
Bere CONNIE » was the first pub- | gate prison, and thence in a direct line ends 


lic building erected by Wren. His ar- 
chitectural employments increased with 
his fame, and he was required profes- 
sionally, in the sister university of Cam- 
bridge, to prepare designs for the new 
chapel of Pembroke College, of which 
his uncle, the Bishop of Ely, had been 
president and a great benefactor. Mr. 
(now Dr.) Wren still clung to philoso- 
phy, and the early annals of the Royal 
Society attest the importance of his dis- 
coveries. In 1655, he visited the Con- 
tinent, and remained for some time in 
Paris, inspecting the works of art there 
erecting under Louis XIV. He returned 
to England, when the great fire of Lon- 
don, in 1666, gave the talents of Wren 
that field for display which they had so 
long wanted. Within a few days after 
the fire, Wren began his plan for build- 
ing the new city, which was much ap- 
proved of by his majesty, though not 
adopted. Wren was now appointed de- 
puty surveyor-general and principal ar- 
chitect for rebuilding the whole city, 
Wren’s proposals for rebuilding the city 
were as follows :— 

‘The streets to be of three magnitudes; 
the three principal leading straight through 
the city, and one or two cross-streets, to be 
at least ninety feet wide; others sixty feet; 
and Janes about thirty teet; excluding all 
narrow dark alleys without thoroughfares, 
and courts. 

‘The Exchange to stand free in the mid- 
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dle of a piazza, and be, as it were, the 
nave or centre of the town, from whence 
the sixty-feet streets, as so many rays, should 
proceed to ail principal parts of the city; 
the building to be contrived alter the form 
of the Roman Forum, with double porticos. 
Many streets also to radiate upon the bridge, 
The streets of the first and second magni- 
tude to be carried as straight as possible, 
and to center into four or five piazzas. 

‘The key, or open wharf, on the banks 
of the Thames, to be spacious and conveni- 
nient, without any interruption; with some 
large docks for barges deep laden. 

‘The canal to be cut up Bridewell, 120 
feet wide, with sashes, (sluices, or floo:d- 
gates) at Holborn-bridge and at the mouth, 
to cleanse it of all tilth, and stores tor coal 
oneach side. The churches to be designed 
according to the best torms, for capacity and 
hearing, adorned with useful porticos, and 
lofty ornamental towers and steeples, in the 
greater parishes. A!l church-yards, gardens, 
and unuecessary vacuities, and all trades 
that use great fires, or yield noisome smells, 
to be placed out of the town. 

‘The inodel or plan formed on these prin- 
ciples, delineated by Dr. Wren, was laid 
before the king, aid the honourable Louse 
of Commons, and ts thus explained. 

‘From that part of Fleet Street which re- 
mained unburnt, about St. Dunstan's church, 
a straight street, ninety feet wide, crosses 
the valley, passing by the south side of Lud- 


gracefully in a piazza at Tower Hul; but 
before it descends into the valley where now 
the vreat sewer (I leet ditch) runs, about the 
once middle of Fleet Street, 1t opens into a 
round piazza, the centre of eight ways, where 
at one station are these views—first, straight 
forward quite through the city; second, 
obliquely towards the right hand to the be- 
ginning of the key, that ruas from Bride- 
well Dock to the Tower; third, obliquely 
on the left to Smithtield; fourth, straight 
on the right to the Thames; fitth, straight 
on the Icft to Hatton Street and Clerken- 
well; sixth, stra:ight backwards, towards 
Temple Bar; seventh, obliquely on the 
right, to the walks of the temple; eighth, 
obliquely on the left, to Cursitor’s Alley. 

‘Passing forward, we cross the valley, 
once sullied with an offensive sewer, now to 
be beautitied with a useful canal, passable 
by as many bridges as streets that cross it. 
Leaving Ludgate prison on the left side of 
the street, (instead of which gate, was de- 
signed a triumphal arch to the founder of 
the new city, King Charles. If.) this great 
street presently divides into another as large, 
which carries the eye and passage to the 
south front of the Exchange, (which we 
leave as yet for a second journey) and before 
these two streets, spreading at acute angles, 
can be clear of one another, they forma 
triangular piazza, the basis of which is filled 
by the cathedral church of St. Paul. 

‘But leaving St. Paul’s on the lett, we pro- 
ceed, as our tirst way led us, towards the 
Tower, the way being ail along adorned 
with parochial churches. 

‘We return again to Ludgate, and leaving 
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. Paul's on the left hand, pass the other 
great branch to the Royal Exchange, seated 
at the place where it was before, but tree 
from buildings, in the middle of a piazza, 
included between two great streets: the one 
from Ludyate leading to the south tront, and 
another from Holboro over the canal to 
and thence straight to the north 
front of the Exchanve.’ 

After numerous churches, the Royal 
Exchange, ‘temple Bar, &c. had been 
built by W ren, he was called upon to 
rebuild St. Paul’s:— 


‘The work of pulling down the ruins of 


the old cathedral now proceed with rapidity 


! 


and caution, yet disobedience to the orders 


of this seientitic master more than once 
caused the loss of limbs and _ lives. The 
puiliag down the old walls, which were, in 
many places, eighty feet in height, and five 
feet in thickness, was a great and arduous 
undertaking. At first, the men stood above, 
working them down with pickaxes, while la- 
bourers below moved away the materialsthat 
fell, and dispersed them in heaps, which ac- 
cumulated to a — 
furming the ftoundati 

streets of thee ity requi ‘red ne 
others ra! sing 


many ot the 
y paving, and 
The corpora clon, there! fore, 
boftight much of the stone and rubbish for 
this purpose ; and other 
ot tor building the 
permitted by the order of April 21, 1071. 
‘In order that the rubbish and old mate- 
rials might wot hinder the selting out of the 
foundations, 


parts were Cispose d 


-_ 


ieccinnesl aN 
perocaiai CHUPrEHeCS, as 


for the Purpose of proce eding 
meopher construct- 
ed scaifolds high enough to extend his lines 
over the he aps that were in the way; and 
thereby caused perpendiculars to be ‘fixed 
npon the points below, for his various walls 
and piers, from lines drawn carefully upon 
the level ? lan of the scatfold. ‘hus he pro- 
ceeded, gaining every day more room, ull he 
cume te middle tower that formerly ear- 
ried the lo tty spire. “Th e ruins of this tower 
being nearly two hundred tect high, the la- 
bourers were afraid to work above, which 
induced him to facilitate the labour by the 
use ob vu powde ? Ti h pr rform this work, 
he causeda hole to be dug, of about tour feet 


vide, by the side of the north-west pier of 


the tower, in which was perforated a hole 
two teet square, 
the pier. In this he placed a small deal 
box, containing eighteen pounds of gunpow- 
der. To this box he atiixed a hollow cane, 
which contained a quick match, reaching to 
the surtace of the ground above; and along 
the ground a train of powder was laid with 
a match. The mine was then closed 7 . 
and exploded, while the philosophical : 


chitect waited with confidence see result oF 


lis experiment. 

‘Tis smali quantity of powder not only 
lifted up the whole angle of the tower, with 
two great arches that rested upon it, but 
also two adjoining arches of the ils _ 
aud the masonry above them. This ap- 
peared to do in a slow but efficient manner, 
cracking the walls to the top, lifting visibly 
the whole we whe about nine inche ‘Ss, which 
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ruins in the place, without scattering or ac- 
cident. ae was half a minute before the 
heap already fallen opened in two or three 
places, a emitted smoke. By this success- 
ful experiment the force of gunpowder may 
be ascertained; eighteen pounds only of 
which litted up a weight of more than a 
thousand tons, and saved the work of 
thousand labourers. The fall of so wank a 
weight from an heivht of two hundred teet, 
vave such a concussion to the erount, that 
the inhabitants round about took it for the 
shock of an earthquake. 

‘Encouraged by this successful operation, 
Sir Christopher proposed to continue this 
method; but, having engagements in the 
country for the kine, he lett the manage- 
ment of another mine to the care of his next 
otheer: who, too wise In his own opinion 
to obey the orders eV his superior, inserted 
a larger quantity of powder, and neither 
went low enouvh, nor sufficiently fortified 
the mouth of the ine. The result, though 
successful, unfortunately caused a fragment 
of stone to be shot from its mouth into a 
room of a private house, where some wo- 
men were sitting at work. ‘This accident, 
although no injury was sustained, alarmed 
the neighbours to that degree, that they 
prevailed on the commissioners to order 
that no more powder shonid be’ used ; 
though with the original caution of the ar- 
chitect, 1timight have been continued with- 
out danger, and with a saving of much ume 
and money, This compelled bun to turn 
his thoughts to othermethods of savii 1g time, 
preventing expense, and the preservation of 
men’s limbs and lives. Wis first and suc- 
cessful expedient, was with that ancient en- 
eine of war, the battering-ram: to aecom- 
phish this object, he provided # strong mast 
of timber, about forty feet in length, which 
he ammed at the bigger end with a great 
spike of iron, fortified with iron bars along 
the mast, sceured by ferrules. This ma- 
chine he suspended from two places to one 
rine with strone tackle, en a triangle, such 
as were used to weigh heavy ordnance. 
Thirty meo, fifteen on a side, vibrated this 
machine to and fro, beating for a whole 
day against one plac e of the wall. This 
the workmen fancied was little to the pur- 
pose, not discerning any immediate effect. 
Wren, however, who dived into causes and 


| effects more philosophically than most men, 





and knew that the intestine motion thus 
communicated maust be suecessful, bid them 
not despair, but procce <danother day. On 
the second day, the wall began to tremble 
at the top, and after a tew more hours’ per- 
severance it fell. 
this machine in beating down all the lofty 
ruins, and speed ly cleare: 1 away enough to 
commence tis building, 

Mr. Elmes gives outline views of some 
of the principal buildings constructed 
by this great architect, with a critical 

amipation into their architectural me- 
rits; aud, though evidently an enthu- 
slast in favour of Sir ¢ ‘hristopher, vet 
we do not believe that he over-rates his 
talents. 
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Memorial de Sainte Héléne. Journal 5 
the private Life and Conversation ¢ of 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena 
By the Count DE Las Casgs, Vol. 
Il. parts 11, and iv. 2 vols, 

(Continued from page 149.) 


THE fourth part of Count Las Cases’, 
journal commences with an account of 
the proceedings of the army of Italy, 
and then passes to a notice of V oltaire, 
Rousseau, Chateaubriand, the English 
and French character, &e, On the last 
subject, Napoleon said,— 

‘The higher classes among the English 


are proud ; with us, unfortunately, they are 


only vain; in that consists the vreat ‘cha- 
racteristic distinction between the two ia- 
tions. ‘The mass of the people in France 
certainly possess a greater share of national 
teeling than any other now existing in Eu- 
rope; they have profited by the experience 
of their twenty-five years revolution; but, 
unfortunately, ‘that class which the revalu- 
tion has advanced have not been found 
equal to the station of hfe to which they 
have been elevated ; they have shown them- 
selves corrupt and unstable; in the last 
struggles they have not been distinguished 
either by talents, firmness, or virtue; in 
short, they have degraded the honour of the 
ini tion.” P 


Of M. Chateaubriand, the ultra roy- 
alist, who is so anxious to involve 
France in a war to support the ingui- 
sition in Spain, we find acurious, though 
not new, anecdote, relative to his work, 
entitled the ‘* Beauties of Christianity.’ 
Before he wrote this work, he had pub- 
lished, in London, another work, of a 
tendency decidedly irreligious, intitled 
‘Essai sur les Revolutions Anciennes 
it Modernes.’ 


‘The bookseller to whom he intrusted the 


sale of this work, was a man of the name of 


Dulau, formerly a benedictine monk ot So- 
reze; who had sought refuge in London at 
the time of the revolution. Being a man of 
intelligent mind and sound judgment, he 
took the liberty of viving M. de Chateau- 
briand some good advice. He represented 
to him that both the place and the ume 
were ill chosen for indulging in declama- 
tious against religion ; that the moment had 
zone by when they were favourably receiv- 
ed; that they had become common place 
and in bad taste ; and that the surest way 
to engage the attention of the public, would 
be to take up the other side of the question, 
and advocate, on the contrary, the cause 0! 
religion, M. de Chateaubrk and listened to 
this advice, and wrote his Beauties of ’ Chris- 
diunily; andthe event proved that Dulau 
had not been mistaken in bis choice of the 
moment, for it is very doubtful, if the work 
were 0 appear now, whether it w ould ob- 
tain the brilliant success it then met with, 
notwithstanding the great merit which it 
undoubtedly possesses.’ 
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time accumulated in his treasury, we 
have the following account :-— 

‘The emperor had in his cellars, at the 
Tuileries, added he, as much as four hun- 
dred millions in gold, which were entirely 
his own property; So much $0 indeed that 
no other account of it existed but in a small 
book in the hands of his private treasurer. 
All this treasure disappeared by degrees, 
and was applied to the expenses of the em- 
pire, particularly at the time of our disasters, 
“ [}ow could I think,” said he, “ of keep- 
ing any thing for myself, I had identified 
myself with the nation.” He further added, 
that de bad sent two. thousand millions in 
specie lito France, without taking into ac- 
count what private individuals might have 
bought on their own account,’ 


Some of our readers may wish to 
know the sentiments of Napoleon on re- 
livion. Here then they are, as given 
by Count Las Cases :— 

666 Every thing proclaims the existence of 
a God, thut cannot be questioned ; but all 
our religions are evidently the work of men. 
Why ere there so many?—Why has ours 
not always existed?—Why does it consider 
itself exclusively the right one?—What_ be- 
comes in that case of all the virtuous men 
who have gone before us?—Why do these 
religions revile, Oppose, exterminate one 
another?—Why has this been the case ever 
and every wheref—Because men are ever 
men; because priests have ever and every 
where introduced fraud and falsehood. 
However, as soon as I had power, [ imme- 
diately re-established religion, I made it 
the ground-work and foundation upon which 
I built. IL considered it as the support of 
sound prineiptes and geod morality, both in 
doctrine and in practice. Besides, such is 
the restlessness of man, that his mind re- 
quires (hat something undefined and marvel- 
lous which religion offers; and it is better 
for him to find it there, than to seck it of 
Caghostro, of Mademoiselle Lenormand, or 
of the other soothsayers and impostors,” 
Somebody having ventured to say to him, 
that he might possibly in the end become 
devout, the emperor answered with an air 
of conviction, that he feared not, and that 
It was with regret he said it; for it was, no 
doubt, a great source of consolation; but 
that his incredulity did not proceed from 
perverseness or from licentiousness of mind, 
but from the strength of his reason. Yet,” 
added he, “no man can answer for what 
will happen, particularly in his last mo- 
ments. At present, I certainly believe that 
I shall die without a confessor; and yet 
there is such a one (pointing to one of us) 
who will perhaps receive my confession. I 
aim assuredly very far from being an atheist, 
but [ cannot believe all that Iam taught in 
spite of my reason, without being false and 
a hypocrite. When [ became emperor, and 
particularly after my marriage with Maria 
Louisa, every effort was made to induce me 
to go with great pomp, according to the 
custom of the kings of France, to take the 
sacrament at the church of Notre Dame ; 
but this 1 positively refused to do: I did not 





= 





believe in the act sufficiently to derive any 
benefit from it, and yet I believed too much 
in it to expose inyself to commit a profana- 
tion.””’ 

Napoleon gives a good sketch of the 
character of the Five Directors; we take 
that of one of the most inflexible repub- 
licans France has produced, who is now 
in exile :— 

‘« Carnot, born in Burgundy, hid enter- 
ed gery young, the corps of engineers, and 
showed himself an advocate of the system of 
Montalembert. He was considered by his 
companions an eccentric character, and was 
already a knight of the order of St. Louts 
when the revolution began, the principles 
of which he warmly espoused. He became 
a member of the convention, and was one 
of the Comité de Salut public with Robes- 
pierre, Barrere, Couthon, Saint-Juste, Bil- 
laud-Varenes, Collot-d’Herbois, &c. He 
shewed himself particularly inveterate Against 
the nobility, and found himself, in conse- 
quence, frequently engaged in quarrels with 
Robespierre, who, towards the close of his 
life, had taken a great many nobles under 
his protection. 

‘* Carnot was laborious, sincere on every 
occasion, but unaccustomed to intrigue, 
and easily deceived, He was attached to 
Jourdan, as comunissioner from the Conven- 
tion, at the time Jourdan was employed in 
relieving the town of Mentz, which was be- 
sieved; and he*rendered some services on 
the occasion. At the Comité de Salut public, 
he directed the operations of the war, and 
was found useful, but he had neither expe- 
rience nor practice in the affairs of war. He 


showed on every occasion a great strength of 


mind, 
‘“ After the events of Thermidor, when 


the Convention caused all the members of 
the Comité de Salut public to be arrested, 
with the exception of himself, Carnot in- 
This con- 
duct was the more noble, inasmuch as pub- 
lic opinion had pronounced itself violently 
He was named mem- 
ber of the Directory after Vendemiaire ; 
but after the Oth Thermidor, his mind was 
deeply affected ky the reproaches of public 
opinion, which accused the Comité of all the 
had flowed on the scatfold. 
He felt the necessity of gaining esteem, and, 
believing that he took the lead, he suffered 
himself to be led by some of those who di- 
rected the party from abroad. His merit 
was then extolled to the skies, but he did 
not deserve the praises of the enemies of 
France; he found himself placed in a criti- 


sisted upon sharing their fate. 


against the Comité. 


blood which 


cal situation, and fell in Fructidor. 


‘“ After the 18th Brumaire, Carnot was 
recalled by the first consul and placed in 
the department of war; he had several 
quarrels with the minister of the finances 
and Dufresnes, the director of the treasury, 
inwhich it is but fair to sav that he was 
x. At last, he left the 
department, persuaded that it could no 


always in the wrong. 


longer go on for want of money. 


«“ When a member of the ‘Lribunate, he 
spoke and voted against the establishment 


of the empire; but his conduct, open and 
manly, gave no uneasiness to the adminis- 
tration. At a later period, he was appoint- 
ed chief inspector of reviews, and received 
from the emperor, on his retiring from the 
service, a pension of twenty thousand francs. 
As long as things went on prosperously, the 
emperor beard nothing of him; but after 
the campaign of Russia, at the time of the 
disasters of France, Carnot asked to be em- 
ployed; he was appointed to command the 
town of Antwerp, and he behaved well at 
his post. On his return, in 1815, the em- 
peror, after a little hesitation, appointed 
iim to be minister of the interior, and had 
no cause to repent of having done so; he 
found him faithtul, laborious, full of probity, 
and always sincere. In the month of June, 
Carnot was named one or the commission of 
the Provisional Government, but being un- 
fit for the place, he was duped.” ’ 

l’rom French republican government, 
Napoleon passes to English diplomacy. 
Lord Cornwallis, he says, was the first 
Englishman that ever gave him a fa- 
vourable opinion of this country. He 
says,— 

‘« For the last fifty years, the adminis- 
trations of Great Britain have gradually de- 
clined in consideration and in public esti- 
mation. Formerly, they were disputed by 
great national parties, characterised by 
grand and distinct systems ; but now we see 
only the bickerings of one and the same oli- 
garchy, having constantly the same object in 
view, and whose discordant members adjust 
their ditferences by compromise and con- 
cessions: they have turned the cabinet of 
St. James’s ito a shop, 

««* The policy of Lord Chatham was mark- 
ed by acts of injustice, no doubt; but, at 
least, he proclaimed them with boldness and 
energy, they had a certain air of grandeur. 
Pitt introduced into the cabinet a system of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation. Lord Castle- 
reagh, the self-styled heir of Pitt, has brought 
into it the extreme of every kind of turpi- 
tude and immorality. Chatham gloried in 
being a merchant; Lord Castlereagh, to the 
serious injury of his nation, has indulged 
himself in the satisfaction of acting the tine 
gentleman; he Kas sacriticed his country to 
fraternise with the great people of the con- 
tinent, and from that moment has united in 
his person the vices of the saloon with the 
cupidity of the counting-house ; the dupli- 
city and the obsequiousness of the courtier 
with the haughtiness and insolence of the 
upstart. The poor English constitution is 
in imminent danger. What a difference 
between such men, and the Foxes, Sheri- 
dans, and Greys, those great talents, those 
noble characters of the opposition, who have 
been the objects of the ridicule of a victori- 
ous oligarchy !””” 

The following misyellaneous anec- 
dotes are interesting :— 

‘One day, the counsellor of state, Gene- 
ral Gassendi, taking part in the discussion 
of the moment, dwelt much upon the doc- 
trines, of economists. ‘The emperor, who 





was much attached to his old artillery com- 
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rade, stopped him, saying : 


“My dechr ce- | 


} 
' 
| 
; 


neral, where did you gain all this know- | 
ledze? Where did you imbibe these prin- 
ciples? Gassend:, who very seldom spoke | 


ms the Council, after detending himself i 
the hye st way he could, fii c 
ven ito his last entrenchments, replied that 
he had, after all, borrowed lis opinions from 
Napoleon himselt.  ** Hows” 
the emperor, with warmth, “ ; 
sav? Is it possible? From me, who have 
always thought that if there existed a mo- 
narchy of granite, the chimeras of political 


: ? 


a Hin it dri- 


exal “med 
what do vou 


economists would reduce it to powdel 
And after some other remarks, partly troni- 


eal and partly serious, hic concluded :—** co, 
; . . 
eencral! you must have fallen asleep in 


have dreamed all this.” 


Csassendl, who was rather irascible, replied, 


your office, and 
* Oh! as tor taliing asleep im our ollices, 
sire, | defy any one to do that with you, vou 
plague us too much for that.” All the coun- 
cil burst into a fit of Jaughter, and the cimu- 
peror laughed louder than any one. 
‘Another tmea question arose respe ‘ting 
the organizauon of the Livrian provinces, 
Just alte 
France. 
‘Lurkey, 
Croatian troops, 
plan. 


nies, the idea ot winch was conceived up- 


Those province bordering on 


embodied on oa peculiar 


They were, m short, natitary colo- 


wards of a century avo, by the erent Prin 
llgene, ior the pulpose of estalbiiisnine a 
. _- ° . 
barrier against the pcursions and ravages of 
rT’. el ; ra Mm £ict.a <i 
the ‘Turks, and had verv well fil Luly 


purpose for which they were ch 
Cohinttee AP Pots {to draw una vlan for 


the OrFQAMZOOn ot the proved DVrOVOs* i 
that the Croatian revinrents should he die- 
banded, and repeaced by a national guard 


“See ores 
Siouarto ours, * Are yvourimnd: exclaim- 
| ' 
ed the emperor, on hearing the report read ; 
Frenchmen? or have 
you understood the excellence, utility, and 
importance of the justitution P°—* Sire,’ 
replied the individual, who coneeived 


self bound to defend the re port, the buras 


are tae Croatians 


will not now venture to resume their trans- 


+ "99 i 


yreSsiolis “And why votr’—“Sire, he- 
Cause your majesty is become them neigh 


a 7 7 
bour. ——*" Vy ¢ 


dy and whe: of that r’—* Sire. 
they will be too much awed by your power.” 
—* Qh, ves, sire, sire,” r¢ } hed the ¢ miperor 
sharply, “a truce with compliments at pre 

sent, or if vou like, vo wand preseint Chit in ta 
the furks, who will answer you by a dis- 
charge of musquetry, and you can return 
and give me an account of the affair.” “The 
Cit} eror namediate!s decideu that the ¢ rou- 


tian reguneuts should be preserved.’ 


‘ 


We might still cull, from these valua- 
ble memorials of Napoleon, numerous 
interesting anecdotes of the events of 
his own life, and the individuals with 
whom he acted in the great drama, but 
as we are persuaded that no good library 
will be without these volumes, we sna! 
here take our leave of them, 


-—— + po 


i ° ! ' ® 
yr they had fallen into the power oi 


were occupied by recqiuments Of 


bun! 
ter 
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Naval and Military Anecdotes; collected 
i 4 ? May Pyrat » 7 ner it f (1) / ut wii Var- 
fare, cnd particularly the British Cha- 


} 
~P ). London, 


rr? F Ss . & . 7 Pe 
iflk& annais of oritis 
1 


h military and na- 
val valour are so rich, that a dozen de- 
cent volumes might be formed on the 
subject with very little labour; though 
certamly not quite so easily as the edi- 
tor of the * Naval and Military Anec- 
dotes’ has formed the volume before us, 
which is one of the most unblushing 
piaciarisms we ever met with. In the 
whole collection we suspect there is not 
haifa dozen original anecdotes; all the 
rest having been rendered very familiar 
toile Inring the last year or two, 
through the medium of the newspapers 

ercy Anecdotes.” Indeed, we 


- 3 oe 
puny » 4 


1 
or the ©] 


_ 4] ¢ . > (° ; ] , » 
suspect that one helt of the volume 1s 
= . } 4 . * a 
CO} qd trom the past-mention’ d WOrk, 
‘ + ¢1 [a + « 1. aur} Tremmarns 
Wiclotil List CUS rrabce a | acknoO :CO *™y) abe 
‘ ‘ 2 . } i s 4 ae , - 
6110 ( LEO] ann bin > 11S Liste iiLtlon ot 
1 . . ‘ 
continuing this work im occasional vo- 
..* Pee ee ees 
lnmes, his ‘sources of anecdote being 


} 
; 


. z 1 9 . 2 atl 
mexhaustible:’ and no wonder, when 


~~ ie ee 7. ae = 
he maces SUCH UNVIUSAINe and Wioiee 


Ss lie dP PPOPPlations Co Wwe nave hoe} 
ticed, 
<—>{ > >a -— 
. , €%, ? + . 

[ yIvE "Or j sfenoar InAY . or, t Pye tron! 
' hg p* i r ff pga hee ‘ 
System of Short [land IP riting, com- 
. % s7 oo 5 ‘poeye 1) 

h: Talker rye cb? ee lily P40? ridify, and i3VC=- 
tg yy ear, am Hap em Dee 
vitu. ibY *¥ I LLIAM AA RDING, 12mo. 
' 1 , 1 
‘ ) ts 5? ' ’ 
RAF dara is ~ ° 
1’ an , . ria sis 4] | a ; “ ‘ P ’ 
FAKING tor the basis of his pean, tiie 
hg 7 


system of short hand tauecht by the late 


Mr. Samuel ‘Taylor, which was pub- 
ished in 1786, at the price of a guinea, 
Mr. Hlardina has added such improve- 
ments as the ingenuity of 
nent and recent writers on the 


InOoTe 


sulvect has sueevested, The result has 
; 

i heen the production of a more practical 
work than has hitherte appeared on the 
subj ta th mah nublished at less than 
one-eighth the price of Taylor's work, 


i 
and no more than one-thiid the price ot 
nai a 


Har little 


Be 
sth be hada 
recome 
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that oj Ines s 
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hook Cannot}! Ole too hiehly 
mended, 
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CAV.» wT LVIhbe 


in the United states, a petit: 
pres mnted by one David 
compensation for revolutionary services. 
The subject excited interest, from the 
circumstance of its being generally 
: identical 
personaze celebrated im the popular 
American novel of * The Spy,’ (reviewed 


a a, 
beheved that Gray was the 


iin No, 19t of The Literary Chronicle.) 


several emi- | 


‘and then, by his directions, he carried 
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under the name of Harvey Birch, and 
who 1s there, by a license not uncom. 
non with the poet and the novelist, 
‘illed. Itappears that David Gray wag 
orn in Lenox, and served under Co. 
onel Allen at Ticonderoga, in 1775, on 
which occasion he received a smal] pre- 
sent from Colonel Allen, on account of 
the gallantry he bad manifested ; was, 
in different regiments, actively engaged 
in service till 1777, when he entered 
the first regiment of Massachusetts, 
commanded by Colonel Vose. He con- 
tinued in this regiment three years; 
and it is for this service that the House 
of Representatives, on the occasion 
above mentioned, allowed him his full 
pay. On the second of January, 1780, 
he was transferred, by superior orders, 
to the quarter-master’s department; 
and it is at this time that his uncom. 
mon adventures begin. On account of 
the intelligence he displayed in detect- 
ing a line of tories and loyalists, which 
extended from Canada to New York, he 
was made known to General Washng- 
ton, and employed by him in secret ser- 
For this purpose he was furnish- 
authorising the bearer 
to pass a!l tines and outposts whatever 
of the American army, and also witha 
captain’s commission, Gray went to 
Connecticut and Long Island; was in- 
trodrced, as a trusty and useful person, 
to Colonel Robinson, at that time at the 
head of a body of loyalists, known by 
the name of the American Legion, and 
was employed by him to carry letters to 
loyalists in New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut. Gray 
first delivered these letters to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army, 


! 
i 
1 
i 


Vice, 


them to their proper addresses. He 
was employed a year in this kind of 
service. He was afterwards employed 
by Genera! Clinton, and was sent by 
him to Canada with dispatches; upon 
which occasion he made himself very 
useful to the American commander. 
He continued in this capacity of a dou- 
ble spy, assuming various disguises and 
adopting various expedients, both to 
conceal his American pass and the dis- 
patches which he occasionally carried 
trom both parties, till September, 1781, 
when he was sent to New London, 10 


Connecticut, to inform Colonel Ledyard, 


that, if the wind was favourable, Ar- 
nold would attempt to land there the 
next morning.—Arnold accordingly ap- 
peared, and the fort in which Gray was 
stationed having been taken by the Bri- 
tish, he had just time to escape, leaving 
his papers in the hands of the America 
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manding oficer. This was the end 
of his services as a Spy. At the dis- | 
handing of the army, he settled and 
married in Pennsylvania, and has lived 
there and in Vermont to the present 


com 


time. 


ACCOUNT OF THE KONZA 
TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE ) 
THe Konza Indians are a Missouri 
tribe, and live in the neighbourhood | 
of the Konza river. Ca-ega- waetane | 
ninza, or the fool chief, is the heriditary | 
principal chief, but he possesses no- | 
thing like monarchical authority, main- | 
taining his distinction only by his 
bravery and good conduct. There are 
ten or twelve inferior chieftains, or 
persons who aspire to such dignity ; but | | 
these do not appear to command any | | 
great respect from the people. Civil | 
as well as military distinction arises 
from bravery or generosity.— Contro- | 





versies are decided among themselves ; | 


they do not appeal to their chief, ex- | 
cepting for counsel. ‘They will not 
marry any of their kindred, however 
remote. ‘The females, before marriage, 
labour in the fieids, and 
parents, carry wood and water, and at- 
tend to the culinary duties; when the 
eldest daughter marries, she commands 
the lodge, the mother, and all the sis- 
ters; the latter are to be also the wives 
of the same individual, When a young 
man wishes to marry a particular fe- 

male, his father gives a feast toa few 
persons, generally old men, and ac- 
quaints them with his design, they re- 
pair to the girl, who generally feigns an 
unwillingness to marry, and urges such 
reasons as her poverty, youth, &c. The 
old men are obliged to return six or 
seven times before they can etfect their 
object—when her consent is obtained, 
the parents of the young man take two 
or three blankets and some meat to the 
parents of the female, that they may 
feast, and immediately return to their 
lodge. The parents put on the meat to 
cook, and place the same quantity of 
meat and merchandise on two horses, 

and dress their daughter in the best 
garments they can afford; she mounts 
one of the horses and leads the other, 
and is preceded by acrier, announcing 

with a loud voice, the marriage of the 
young couple, naming them to the peo- 
ple: in this way she : goes to the habi- 
tation of her husband, whose parents 
take from her every thing she brings, 
strip her entirely naked, dress her again 
In clothes as good as she brought, fur- 
nish her with two other horses, with 





two horses she retains as her own, to- 


| harangue, in 


-and the parents, in many instances, be- 


year, when the eldest brother of the de- 
serve their | 
-ceremony, considers her children as his 
‘own, and takes her and them to his 








meat and merchandise, and a returns 
with her crier to her parents. These 


gether with all the articles she brings 
back with her. Her parents then make 
a feast, to which they invite the hus- 
band, his parents, and friends; the 
young couple are seated together, and 
all then partake of the good cheer, after 
which, the father of the girl makes an 
which he informs the 
young man, that he must now assume 
the command of the lodge, and of ev ery 
thing belonging to him and his daugh- 
ter. All the merchandise which the 
bride ‘returned with, is distributed in 
presents from herself to the kindred of 
her husband in their first visit. ‘The 
husband then invites the relations of his 
wife to a feast. W euioret peltries the 
| father possesses are at the disposal of 
the son to trade with on his account; 


come subservient to the’young man. 

After the death of the husband, the 
widow scartfices herself, rubs her per- 
son with clay, and becomes negligent 
of her dress until the expiration of a 


ceased takes her to wife without any 


house; if the deceased left no brother, 





she marries whom she pleases. ‘They 
have, in some instances, four or five 
wives, but these are mostly sisters; 
they marry into two families, the wives 
do not harmonize well together, and 
vive the husband much inquietude: 
there is, however, no restriction in this 
respect, except in the prudence of the 
husband. ‘The grandfather and erand- 
mother are very fond of their grandchil- 
dren, but these have very little respect 
forthem. The female children respect 
and obey their parents; but the males 
are very disobedient, and the more ob- 
stinate they are, and the less readily 
they phase with the commands of 


to be pleased, saying, 
brave man, a great warrior, he will 
not be controlled.’ 

The attachment of fraternity is as 
strong, 1f not stronger than with us. 
The niece has great deference for the 
uncle. The female calls her mother’s 
sister—mother, and her mother’s brother 
—uncle. Thirteen children have oc- 
curred in one family. A woman had 
three children at a birth—all lived. 

They bear sickness and pain with | 
creat fortitude, seldom uttering a com- 
plaint, by-standers sympathise with | 





if | man, a coward, 





| 
| 


; 





them, and try every means to relieve | with broad faces. 





them. 1 
are taken care of by their friends and 
the nation generally, and are well dress- 
ed and fed. 
is much ridiculed; a drunken man is 
said to be bereft of his reason, and is 
avoided. 
their belief is that the master of life 
formed a man, and placed him on the 
earth ; 1 
master of life for a companion, who sent 
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the blind 








Insanity is unknown ; 
Drunkenness is rare and 
As to the origin of the nation, 


he was solitary and cried tothe 


him down a woman; from the union 
of these two proceeded a son and daugh- 
ter, who were married, and built them- 
selves a lodge, distinct from that of their 
parents; all the nations proceeded from 
them, excepting the whites, whose origin 
they pretend nottoknow. Whena man 
is killed in battle, the thunder is sup- 
posed to take him up, they do not know 
where. In going to battle, each man 
traces an imaginary figure of the thun- 
der on the soil; and he who represents 
it incorrectly 1 3 killed by the thunder. 
A person saw this thunder one day on 
the ground, with a beautiful pair of 
mockasins on each side of it; having 
much need of a pair, he took them up 
and went his way; but, on his return 
by the same _ spot, the thunder took 
him off, and he has not since been 
heard of. They seem to have vague 
notions of the future state. They think 
that a brave warrior, a good hunter, 
will walk in a good path, but a bad 
will find a bad path. 
Thinking the deceased has far to travel, 

they bury, with his body, mockasins, 
some articles of food, &e. to support 
him on the journey. Many persons, 
they believe, have become re-animated, 

who had been, during their apparent 
death, in strange villages; but as the 
inhabitants used them ill, they returned. 
They say they lrave never seen the mas- 
ter of life, and, therefore, cannot pre- 
tend to personify him; but they have 
often heard him speak in the thunder ; 
they wear often a shell, which is in ho- 


their parents, the more the latter seem | nour or in representation of him; but 
‘he will be aj|they do not pretend that it resembles 


him, or has any thing in common with 
his fncts, organization, or dimensions, 
This nation having been at profound 
peace with the Osages since the year 
1806, have intermarried freely with 
them, so that in stature, features, and 
customs, they are more and more closely 
approaching that people. They are 
large and symmetrically well formed, 
with the usual high cheek bones, the 
‘nose more or less aquiline, colour red- 
dish coppery, the hair black and straight, 
Their women are smalt and homely, 
We saw but a single 
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squaw in the village who had any pre- 
tensions to beauty; she was recently 
married to an enterprising warrior, who 
invited us toa feast, apparently in order 
to exhibit his prize to us. The ordi- 
nary dress of the manis a breech cloth, 
or blue or red cloth, secured in its place 
by a girdle; a pair of leggings, made 
of dressed deer skin, concealing the leg, 
excepting a small portion of the upper 
part of the thigh, a pair of mockasins, 
made of dressed deer, elk, or bison 
skin, not ornamented, and a blanket to 
cover the upper part of the body, often 
thrown over one arm in hot weather, 
leaving that part naked; or it is even 
entirely thrown aside. ‘The outer carti- 
lage of the ear is cut through in three 
places, and upon the rims thus sepa- 
rated, various ornaments are suspended, 
such as wampun, string beads, silver or 
tin trinkets, &c. The hair of most of 
their chiefs and warriors is scrupulously 
removed from the head, being careful, 
however, to leave enough, as in honour 
they are bound to do, to supply their 
enemy with a scalp, in case they should 
be vanquished. ‘This residuum consists 
of a portion on the back of the head 
about the breadth of the hand, rounded 
at its upper termination near the top of 
the head, the sides rectilinear, and 
nearly parallel, though slightly ap- 
proaching each other towards the origin 
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| HISTORICAL NOTICES ON DUELLING. 
' 
(Concluded fiom p. 157.) 

In the reign of John II. of France, a 
national duel was fought in that king- 
dom between two parties of the English 
and French nobility, thirty on each side. 
The quarrel originated in the murder of 
an English gentleman. The combat- 
ants fought on horseback, with lances, 
mallets, and bill-hooks. At the begin- 
ning of the contest, the principal of the 
English assured his companions, that 
he had a prophecy of Merlin in his fa- 
vour, which promised him victory. Se- 
veral were slain on each side; but the 
result is said to have falsified the al- 
leged prediction of the British bard. 

In the reign of Charles VI. also, se- 
ven English knights are said to have en- 
gaged seven French knights, ‘in ho- 
nour of the superior charms of the la- 
dies whom they admired ;’—with the 
same want of success: having broken 
their lances by their impetuosity, they 
continued to fight with battle-axes,— 
Three Portuguese knight-errants also, 
in the same reign, came to Paris, and 
published a challenge of combat to all 
who would not acknowledge that the 
ladies whom they admired were the 
most beautiful women in the world.— 
They were engaged and defeated by 
three French gentlemen. 








of the neck, where it abruptly termi- 
nates, &c. 
Both sexes, of all ages, bathe fre- 
uently, and enter the water indiscrimi- 
nately. The infant is washed in cold 
water soon after its birth, andthe ablu- 
tion is frequently repeated—the mother 
also bathes with the same tluid soon af- 
ter delivery. The infant is tied down 
to a board, after the manner of many of 
the Indian tribes. 

The chastity of the young females is 
guarded by the mother with the most 
scrupulous watchfulness, and a violation 
of it is a rare occurrence, as it renders 
the individual unfit for the wife of a 
chief, a brave warrior, or good hunter. 
To wed her daughter to one of these, 
each mother is solicitous, as these qua- 
lifications ofer the same attractions to 
the Indian mother as family and fortune 
exhibit to the civilized parent. *In the 
nation, however, are several courtezans; 
and during our evening walks, we were 
sure to meet with respectable Indians, 
who thought pimping nodisgrace. The 
men carefully pluck their hair from al- 
most every part of their body. 
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A melancholy catastrophe, between 
two Irench officers of foot, happened 
many years ago in the province of Lan- 
guedoc. The name of one of them 
was De L’Isle; and that of the other, 
De La Fosse. They had been both born 
in the same town, the same street, and 
were almost next door neighbours. The 
had passed their infancy, and the first 
part of their youthful years together as 
school-fellows or play-fellows ; whence 
a most cordial friendship was contract- 
ed. Unfortunately for them and their 
parents, an officer’s commission for each 
was purchased in two regiments, be- 
tween whom had long subsisted an un- 
remitting animosity. De L’Isle was 
officer ina regiment upon duty at Mont- 
pelier; and De La Fosse bore a com- 
mission in the rival corps, that was to 
succeed it. The latter having a strong 
desire to see the former, obtained leave 
to go, a day or two before, in a private 
manner, to see a friend of his whom he 
pretended was very much indisposed, 
as informed by a letter which he had 
contrived for that purpose. 

De L’Isle was transported with joy 
at seeing him, as well as on account of 
the obliging stratagem he had invented 
for the purpose, Having dined and 
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drank a cheering glass of Frontiniac to 
gether, De L’Isle, who belonged to the 
regiment then decamping from Montpe. 
lier, conducted De La Fosse, who be. 
longed to that which was to succeed jp 
duty there, to a kind of licensed gaming. 
house, in the pleasant environs of that 
city. They played a few games; and 
De L’Isle, having the run of cards in his 
favour, won every one, The other, 
somewhat piqued, said unguardedly, 
‘Is it possible to win so? How do you 
get such cards?’ * Keep your temper,’ 
replied De L’Isle, ‘the cards may favour 
you in @ game or two more.’ This 
friendly altercation ended in a laugh on 
both sides. —They paid the usual charge 
of the place for cards, went home, sup- 
ped together, and on parting took a fare- 
well embrace of each other, De L’Isle 
being to set out from Montpelier with 
his regiment the next morning. 

It seems, unhappily for them both, 
and quite unknown to De L’Isle, that 
an officer of his corps, who had got in- 
telligence of De La Fosse’s belonging 
to the regiment adverse to their’s, stood 
behind while they played at cards, in 
order to observe what should pass be- 
tween them. The busy listener had 
overheard the impatient expressions at 
losing, whieh De La Fosse’s too warm 
temper on the occasion had let escape. 
These seeming to imply a charge of 
foul play, he consequently construed 
them as an affront, which, on account 
of the then subsisting regimental anti- 
pathy, was not to be put up with; and, 
waiting on De L’Isle in the morning, he 
told him his sense of the affair, that he 
must go and demand immediate satis- 
faction, both for the sake of his own 
honour, and that of the corps to which 
he belonged. De L’Isle, alarmed at 
the cruel purport of this unexpected vi- 
sit, remonstrated to his brother officer 
the undesigning and good-natured 
warmth of his friend; that they had been 
intimate from their infancy; that the 
fatal consequences, perhaps, of such a 
transaction would effectually ruin his 
peace of mind for ever, should he even 
be the survivor. All his excuses, how- 
ever, were treated as unmanly; and he 
was told, he might do as he pleased, 
but a faithful account of what had pass- 
ed should be laid before his superior 
officers. With this menace the meen- 
diary informer left De L’Isle, in order 
to carry his threats into execution. 

Torn with anxiety and horror, De 
L’ Isle went to his friend’s lodging, and 
acquainted him with the terrible dilem- 
ma they were both in, and that the 
horrible mandate of military usage must 
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be obeyed. They went out upon the 
ram parts of the town, drew their swords 


with great regret against each other, 


and soon received on both sides wounds | 


sufficient to disable them from continu- 
ing the combat any more that day, as 
well as to atone, in the judgment of any 
men but refined barbarians, for so 
trifing—nay so imaginary an affront.— 
This duel was fought in sight of some 
of De L'Isle’s officers, who had been 
sent on purpose to observe him, As 
soon as he got his wounds drest, he re- 
paired to satisfy his superior officers ; 
who would not see him, but ordered it 
to be intimated to him, that what he 
had done was not enough, because one 
of the parties must die. 

In consequence of this merciless in- 
junction, the distracted youths, neither 
desiring to outlive his friend, by mutual 
agreement, ran upon each _ other’s 
sword, in the fond hope of expiring to- 
gether; which was nearly the event, 
for De La Fosse dropped on the instant 
dead at De L’Isle’s feet—who was so 
terribly wounded that his recovery was 
despaired of, for six weeks, by the sur- 
geon to whose house he had been pri- 
vately conveyed, and where he was 
kept concealed from all the inquiries of 
justice, De La Fosse was, by the im- 
mediate care of the military gentlemen, 
thrown into a hole dug for that purpose, 
and round which they stood with their 
swords drawn till the flesh was all con- 
sumed, or so far disficured that the sen- 
tence of the law could not be executed 
on it, viz. that the body of a person slain 
ina duel is to be dragged through the 
streets on a sledee, &c. 

In about three months after this un- 
happy catastrophe, De L'Isle escaped 
from Montpelier in the night time pri- 
vately, and, disguised, fled to Spain; 
where he lived ever afterwards, lament- 
ing the loss of a dearly beloved friend, 
parents, and his native country. 
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Mr. WILLIAM PLAYFAIR. 





Few individuals of the present day 
have written so much or so consistently 
as Mr. Playfair. Politics and political 
economy were his favourite topics, and 
there has scarcely been a subject of 
public interest, connected with either, 
during the last forty years, that has not 
eicited a pamphlet from his prolific 
pen. To his credit it must also be stat- 
ed, that at a time when political tergi- 
Yersation has been so frequent, as nei- 
ther to excite surprise or heavy censure, 


Mr. Playfair remained consistent. Firm- 
ly devoted to the interests of his coun- 
try; he never suffered any opportunity 
of serving it by his pen to escape him, 
though his exertions went unrewarded, 
and he often incurred expenses which 
his circumstances would very ill bear. 
As one instance of the neglect with 
which he was treated, we may mention, 
that although he was the person who 
furnished the plan and alphabet of the 
telegraph to the British government, 
which enabled it to adopt a system of 
communication then so successfully em- 
ployed by our great enemy, yet Mr. Play- 
fair’s services were not only unrequited, 
but éven very tardily acknowledged. 
Mr. Playfair happened to be at Franke 
fort-on-the-Maine, when a member of 
the Parliament of Bourdeaux arrived at 
the same inn, and described to hima 
telegra¢zh, which had been erected on 
the mountain of Belville. Mr. Play- 
fair, of whose mechanical’ genius we 
shall speak hereafter, soon compre- 
hended the plan, and, in the course of 
the next day, executed two working mo- 
dels of the instrument, which he sent to 
the Duke of York, ‘and hence,’ says 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ‘the 
plan and alphabet of the machine 
came to England.’ 

William Playfair, the subject of our 
present memoir, was the son ofa clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood of Dundee, 
and was born in the year 1759, His 
father dying when he was young, his 
education and support principally rested 
on his elder brother, the late Professor, 
who was they a minister of the church 
of Scotland. Discovering an early taste 
for the mechanical arts, he was, when of 
a sufficient age, apprenticed for a short 
period, to a millwright of the name of 
Mickle, where he had for his fellow ap- 
prentice Joke Rennie, the celebrated 
engineer, who has superintended the 
construction of the Waterloo Bridge, 
and several other of our most splendid 
national works. 

With that instinctive partiality for 
the south, which does no dishouour to 
Scotchmen, and has been of conside- 
rable advantage to both countries, Mr. 
Playfair quitted Scotland for England, 
and, proceeding to Birmingham, was 
engaged in the year 1780, as a draughts- 
man at Soho, in the employment of 
Mr. James Watt, the great improver of 
the steam-engine. 

Had Mr. Playfair cultivated his me- 
chanical genius, there is no doubt, that 
he would not only have obtained censi- 
derable eminence, but have rendered no 


Unhappily, however, for his own inte- 
rests, he had the ambition to become an 
author. His first literary effort, was a 
political work, printed at the logogra- 
phic press; entitled ‘ Joseph and Benja- 
min,’ and consisted of a very ingenious 
dialogue, supposed to have taken place 
at Passy, between the Emperor Joseph 
II. and Dr. Franklin, on the visit of the 
former to Paris. But although, from 
this time, the cacoethes scribendi had be- 
come the ruling passion, yet it was not 
his only one, and Mr, Playfair, succes- 
sively obtained five patents for inven- 
tions, of the nature of which, however, 
the writer is not fully acquainted. One 
of them was for making sashes of metal, 
composed of copper, zinc, and iron, 
which he called eldorado sashes, and 
with which several windows in Carlton 
House, and some door sashes in the Bri- 
tish Museum, are fitted up. 

Mr. Playfair also invented the mae 
chines by which the ornamental part or 
fret work of silver-tea boards and sugar 
tongs was done, which had hitherto 
been executed by the hand only. The 
same machine was applicable to the ma- 
nufacture of coach-ornaments, buckles, 
and even to the making of horse-shoes. 
Of the latter, it made six dozen and a 
half, from the iron bars, inseven minutes. 

After residing some time in London, 
where Mr, Playfair opened a silver- 
smith’s shop for the sale of plate of his 
own manufacture, he proceeded to Paris, 
and entered into some mechanical spe- 
culations, particularly a rolling mill 
on a new plan, for which he had ob- 
tained an exclusive privilege from the 
king. While residing in that capital, 
he formed an acquaintance with Mr. 
Joel Barlow, who had been sent agent 
to Paris for the sale of lands on the 
banks of the Sioto, a river which falls 
intothe Ohio. Theselands, to the extent 
of three millions of acres, had been pur- 
chased by a company at New York, of 
which Mr. Duer, an eminent merchant, 
and Mr. Hamilton, Secretary to the 
United States Treasury, were leading 
members. Mr. Barlow, being without 
connections in Paris, and unacquainted 
with the language, found some difficulty 
in carrying his object into effect, until 
introduced to Mr. Playfair, who under- 
took the disposal of the lands. The 
French revolution rendering emigration 
a matter of choice to some, and of ne- 
cessity to more, Mr. Playfair undertook 
the agency, to dispose of the lands, at 
five shillings per acre, one half of which 
was to be paid on signing the act of 
sale, and the other half to remain on 
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paid within two years afte ‘r taking pos- 
session. The office was opened in a 
large hotel in the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Cc hamps, contiguous to the Palais Royal, 
in November, 1789, under the title of 
the Sioto Company, and, in less than 


two months, fifty thous: nd acres of land | 


were sold. Two vessels sailed from 
Havre de Grace, laden with emigrants; 
and the colony of Sioto, formed by Mr. 


Playfair, though not a ver y flourishing | ‘ 


as an improv ing settlement. 

The political opinions of Mr. Play- 
fair, were not very favourable to the 
French revolution, and happening to 
express himself somewhat freely on the 
subject, he provoked the enmity of 
Barrere, who obtained an order for his 
arrest; apprised, however, of his danger, 
he succeeded in making his escape to 
Holland, and thence to England. On 
his return to London, Mr, Vlaytair pro. 
to be called the Security 
Bank, 1 in whic bh Mr. Hartsinck, formerly 
in the celebrated house of the Hopes at 
Amsterdam, and the Rev. Mr. Hutchin- 
son became partners. ‘This bank was 
opened in Cornhill; its object was to 
lend money on such securities as were 
valuable, but not easy to borrow money 
upon, U nfortunately, however, sul- 
ficient attention was not paid to the na- 
ture of the security, and bankruptcy en- 
From this period we have only 
to consider Mr. Playlairasa literary man, 
whose life, like that of most authors, 
was much chequered. Of his activity, 
the following list of his works, will bear 
ample evidence :— 

1. Joseph and Benjamin. 
2. Regulations for the Interest of Money, 1785. 
3. The Statistical Breviary, shewing on a Prin- 
ciple entirely new, the Lesources of every 
State and Kingdom of Europe. 
- The Commercial! and Political Atlas, 1786. 
- On the Asiatic Establishments of Great 
Britain, 4to. 

6. The inevitable Consequences of a Reform 

in Parliament. 

. A general View of the actual Force and 

Resources of France, 1793. 
8. Better Prospects to the Merchants and Ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain, 1793. 
9. Thoughts upon the present State of French 
Politics, 1793. 

10. Peace with the Jacobins impossible, 1794 

11. Letter to Earl Fitzwilham, occasioned by 
his two Letters to the Earl of Carlisle, 1794. 

12. The History of Jacobinism, 1795. 

13. A real Statement of the Finances and 
Resources of Great Britain, 1796. 

14. Statistical Tables exhibiting a View of all 
the States of Europe, 4to. 1500. 

15. Proofs relative to the Falsitication, by the 
French, of the intercepted Letters found on 
board the Admiral Aplio, Eust Indiaman, 
Svo. 1804. 

16. An Enquiry into the Causes of the decline 
and fall of wealthy and powerful Nations, 
4to. 1805. 2nd edit. 1807. 


Or a 


“J 


17. Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with notes, 
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supplementary chapters, &e. 11 edit. 3 
vols. 8vo 1806. 

18. A Statistical Account of the United States 
of America, Translated from the French, 
8vo. 1807. 

19. Plan for Establishing the Balance of Power 
in Europe, Svo. 1813. 

20 British Family Antiquity, 9 vols. 4to. 

21. Au Address to the Nobility on the Advan- 

tages of Hereditary Rank, 8vo. 

A second Address to do, 

. On the Trade of India, by P. O’ Lara. 

Fece lterum,. 

. Letter to Lords and Commons in Support 

of the Appr entice Laws. 

26. Early lriends of the Prince Regent. 

27. Vindication of the Reign of George IIT. 

23. A Letter to the Prinee Regent, on the Ul- 
ti: ate Tendency of the Roman Catholic 
Claims; containing also a clear State- 
ment of the Opeiation of the Sinking 
Fund, &c. 

29. Bonaparte’s Journey to Moscow, in the 
Manner of John Gilpin, 1813. 

30. Statement to Earl Bathurst, on the Escape 
of Napoleon from Liba, &c. 

31. Letters to Earl Bathurst, Messts. Aber- 
cromby, and Morier. 

32. An Answer to the Calumniators of Louis 
XVIII. 1815. 

33. Political Portraits in this new Era. 2 vols. 
1514. 

34. Supplement to Politica] Portraits. 

35. France as it is, not Lady Morgan’s France. 

36. On Emigration to France. 

37. On Agricultural Distress. 

We are aware that this list is very 
imperfect, nor is it possible to complete 
it; and we doubt not that Mr. Playtair 
(including pamphlets,) was the author 
at least, of one hundred distinct works. 
In addition to the above, we must add: 
38. The Tomahawk, a periodical, published 

daily at 2d. during the session of 1795. 
Of this work, Mr. Playfair was joint pro- 
prietor and editor with the late much es- 
teemed Dr. Arnold. Mr. Playfair wrote 
the leading article, and some of our living 
dramatists contributed towards the poeti- 
cal department of the Tomahawk. 

39. Anticipation; a weekly paper, which was 
for some time honoured with the patron- 
age of the late Mr. Wyndham. It was, we 
believe, published about t!u year, 1808, and 
did not reach more than twenty or thirty 
numbers. 

4 Montefiore on the Bankrupt Laws. 

. Entropean Commerce, by Jephson Ody, Esq. 

“Thess two works, though published 
under the names of the gentlemen last 
mentioned, were written by Mr. Playfair. 
Of the whole of these pubhestions, the 
‘ History of Jacobinism,” and the * En- 
quiry into the causes of the Decline 
and Fail of we althy: ‘and powerful Na- 
tions,’ are perhaps the best, though the 
Statistical Breviary and Atlas display 
great ingenuity in simplifyi ing statistical 
details, by means of geometrical lines 
and figures. These works were the 
means of introducing Mr. Playfair to 
the friendship of the late Marquis of 
Lansdown, and several distinguished 


members of the legislature. The ¢ Bri- 
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tish Family Antiquity,’ was ¢ an immense 
work, and published at a very extraya. 

gant price ; it forms nine bulky volumes, 
and was published in royal 4to, at 45 
cuineas, and the imperial 4to. at 75 
guineas. ‘The proprietors, who were not 
booksellers, became bankrupts in the 
undertaking, and it 1s only within the 
last few days that the remaining part 
of the _ of the work, have been sold 
by Mr. Saunders in Fleet St treet. Of )| 
others, it was a work for which Mr, 
Playfair was the least suited. Industry 
and research were wanted, while Mr. 
Playfair supplied genius only, and was 
of too volatile a disposition, even in |i. 
terary pursuits, to confine himself to the 
dull labour of tracing out a family pe- 
digree. The notes “to Adam Smith's 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ display consi- 
derable knowledge of politieal economy, 
The work, however, incurred the dis. 
pleasure of the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
who did not know that the author was 
brother to the professor, and they abused 
1t. 

In private life Mr. Playfair was amia- 
ble and firm in his friendship, as he 
was loyal in his principles. With a 
thoughtlessness that is too frequently 
allied to genius, he neglected to secure 
that provision for his family, which, 
from his talents, they were justified to 
expect, and although he laboured ar- 
dently and abundantly for his country, 
yet he found it ungrateful, and he was 
left in age and infirmity to regret that he 
had neglected his own interests, to 
promote those of the British government. 
His mental energies continued unim- 
paired, while for many months his phy- 
sical strength was exhausting. He died 
on the 11th of February, in the 64th 
year of his age, leaving a widow, and 
four children. One of his sons was a 
lieutenant in the 104th Regiment, who, 
on its being disbanded in Canada, turn- 
ed hisattention to mechanics, and super- 
intended the construction of a saw-mill, 
though bred only to the military pro- 
fession. Mr. Playfair has left two 
daughters, one of whom is blind. As 
the danghter of a person, w hose life was 
devoted to the service of the British go- 
vernment, she has strong claims on ‘its 
bounty, ond we trust they will not be 
overlooked. 
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JOHN PUILIP KEMBLE, Ese. 





© Pride of the British stage, 
A long and last adieu. —CAMPBELL- 


SucH were the opening and the con- 
cluding lines of the ode which one of 
the first of living poets addressed to the 
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gist of living actors, on his retirement 
from the stage ; and they may now be 
addressed to him with equal propriety, 
when he has quitted the scenes of life, 
for the realities of eternity; for even. 

‘The player must desert his mimic scene, 

To die indeed,’ 
and pay that debt of nature from which 
no portion of humanity is exempt. 

John Philip Kemble, whose death has 
been announced, in a letter from Lau- 
sanne, as having taken place in that 
city, on the 26th of February, was born 
on the 2nd of February, 1757, at Pres- 
cote, in Lancashire. His father, Mr. 
Roger Kemble, who married Miss Ward, 
the daughter of 2 country manager, in 
Wales, was manager of a company of 
comedians, and thus the subject of our 
memoir was not only connected with the 
stage by descent, but by early associa- 
tion. His father was a Roman Catho- 
lic, who, after placing his son at the se- 
minary of Sedgeley Park, in Statford- 
shire, sent him to the English college 
at Douay, with a view to qualify him 
for the priesthood. This celebrated seat 
of learning has produced many learned, 
accomplished, and eminent persons ; 
and, at the time Mr. J. P. Kemble was a 
student, he distinguished himseif by the 
strength of his memory and his talent 
for elocution. Having gone through 
his academical course with much repu- 
tation, he returned to England before 
the age of twenty, without the consent 
of his family. He-arrived at Bristol, 
and walked to Gloucester, when, finding 
that his father’s company was at Breck- 
nock, he followed him to that place, 
but met with a cold reception; his ta- 
ther, not only refusing to acknowledge 
him, but even to relieve his necessities, 
which were urgent. The performers, 
however, with that liberality which 
eminently distinguishes the perhaps too 
thoughtless but emiable character of the 
profession, entered into a subscription 
for assisting him, to which, it is said. 
his father, with great reluctance, was 
induced to contribute a guinea, 

_ Denied paternal support and protec- 
tion, Mr. Kemble left Brecknock, and 
joined Chamberlin’s itinerant company 
at Wolverhampton. Here, in 1776, he 
made his first appearance on any stage, 
in the character of ‘Theodosius, in the 
Force of Love, with considerable success, 
His profits, however, were scanty, and 
his wants great; in order, therefore, 


to procure gpore money and reputation 
than his situation afforded him, he join- 
ed with the manager of Cheltenham 
Theatre, in order to give a miscellane- 
Young Kemble was 


Ous entertainment. 
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to lecture, and his partner to entertain 
the company with legerdemain. Kem- 
ble gained great credit by his eloquence, 
and his coadjutor by his dexterity, but 
neither of them made money. After 
this, Mr. Kemble jomed a company at 
Worcester, where he remained until his 
sister (Mrs. Siddons) introduced him to 
Mr. Younger. From this time his im- 
provement was rapid, until he attained 
the highest reputation and celebrity in 
his profession, It was about this period 
he produced Beltsarius, a tragedy, and 
The Palace of Mercy, a poem. 

He afterwards united himself to the 
York company, and went with the ma- 
nager, Tate Wilkinson, to Edinburgh, 
where he delivered a lecture on oratory, 
which was highly spoken of. Jn 1782, 
he joined Mr, Daly’s company in Dub- 
lin, where he first appeared in Hamlet. 
In The Count of Narbonne he likewise 
acquired great applause. His attempts 
in comedy were certainly not attended 
with equal success.—When Mrs. Cow- 
ley’s Belle’s Stratagem was first repre- 
sented at Dublin, he performed the part 
of Sir George Touchwood; and here his 
biographers observe, that he discovered 
more spirit behind the scenes than be- 
fore them; for the manager, Mr. Daly, 
who played Doricourt, having requested 
he would exert himself a little more, 
and take example from him, it so of- 
fended our hero, that he immediately 
changed his dress, and could not be pre- 
vaiied upon to resume it until an apo- 
logy was made by Mr. Daly. 

A curious anecdote is related of Mr. 
Kemble, which happened about this 
time. During his first performance of 
Mark Anthony, in All for Love, his at- 
tention was arrested by an antiquated 
figure, with a listening trumpet to his 


called, Oh! It's Impossible. About 
the same time, he published a collection 
of verses, under the title of Fugitive 
Pieces, with which he was so much 
dissatisfied, that, the very day, after 
they were in print, he destroyed every 
copy of them he could recover from the 
publisher, or elsewhere; and rendered 
them so rare, that a copy of these birth- 
strangled poems, a few years ago, sold 
for 31. 5s. At York, Mr. Kemble tried 
what was then called, a new species of 
elitertainment, consisting of the recita- 
tion of popular pieces in prose and 
verse ; and, in Edinburch, he delivered 
a lecture on sacred and profane oratory. 

On the 30th of Sept., 1783, Mr. 
Kemble made his first appearance on 
the London boards, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in the character of Hamlet, 
and was received with immense ap- 
plause. In the year 1787, he was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Brereton, widow of the late 
Mr. Brereton, and daughter of Mr. Hop- 
kins, formerly prompter of Drury Lane 
Theatre. Weshall venture to relate an 
anecdote which led to this event, though 
we have reason to believe Mr. Kemble 
has never had occasion to regret the 
circumstance which accelerated the at- 
tainment of his domestic felicity. 

‘ A certain nobleman having disco- 
vered in his daughter symptoms of a 
lurking passion in favour of our hero, 
sent to request an interview. In the 
course of the conference which took 
place, his lordship very politically ob- 
served, that to prosecute the enterprise, 
on the part of Mr. Kemble, would’ be a 
fruitless and vain attempt—that proper 
-and effectual means of precaution would 
be adopted to render the completion of 
such a project abortive; and finally, 
that even in an extreme case, no pecu- 





ear, aud he could scarcely preserve his 
gravity. Being in avery pathetic scene, 
his endeavour to restrain his muscles 
was mistaken for agitation, At length, 
unable to contain himself, to the great 
astonishment of Octavia(Mrs. Inchbald) 
and her children, and the still greater 
astonishment of the audience, he burst 
out into an immoderate laugh, and it 
was a considerable time before he could 
sufhciently recover a command of coun- 
tenance to enable him to conciude the 
performance. 

Mr. Kemble had ‘before this time 
commenced author. At Liverpool, in 
1778, he produced a tragedy on the 
story of Belisarius, in the following 
year, a farce, entitled, The Female 
Officer, (sometimes called the Projects), 
produced at York; and, in 1780, an 
alteration of The Comedy of Errors, 


niary advantage would accrue. Yet, as 
| he wished to keep his mind at ease, and 
‘not be under the necessity of standing 
sentinel over his daughter, he was wil- 
ling to make a proposal, hy acceding to 
which, Mr. Kemble would at once con- 
sult his own interest, and secure his 
lordship’s peace. His lordship then 
proceeded to state, that provided Mr. 
Kemble would quiet his paternal appre- 
hensions, by taking to himself a wife, 
he would give him the sum of 40001. 
within a certain given period, after the 
celebration of the nuptials. With re- 
| Spect to the person of his future partner 
for life, he left Mr. Kemble (with the 
| exception of one lady,) to his own un- 
biassed choice, only stipulating that 
the match should take piace within a 
fortnight at the farthest. 

‘ Inconsequence of this conversation, 
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our hero began to cast his eyes about 
him, and soon fixed his choice on Mrs. 
Brereton. The courtship was instantly 
commenced, and Mrs. Brereton once 
more consented to become a bride. 

‘In due course of time, Mr. Kemble 
waited upon his lordship to claim the 
performance of his promise. His lord- 
ship received him with great politeness, 
and congratulated him on his nuptials; 
but when he proceeded to refresh his 
lordship’s memory with respect to the 
promised dowry, he was rebutted ina 
strain of the most cutting and severe 
irony;—a talent, indeed, for which his 
lordship was eminently celebrated. He 
was ~ a what interest his lordship 
could havein his domestic arrangements ? 
On what plea he expected to be paid 
40001. for marrying a pretty girl?— 
Was he in earnest, or was he acting ? 
His lordship was fully sensible of, and 
duly admired, his great theatrical ta- 
lents, but there was no occasion for him 
to assume the actor in the present in- 
stance—his lordship would take an 
early opportunity of witnessing his ex- 
cellent performance on the public stage ; 
meanwhile he begged leave to assure 
him of the high sense he entertained of 
his professional merit; and, with these 
remarks, his lordship very politely took 

~his leave.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








@riqinal Poetry. 
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RONALD AND ELLEN. 


© When true hearts are wither’d 
And fond ones have flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ??—Moore. 


Tue orb of light rode proudly in the heav’ns, 

And ‘lum ’d the field of strife with golden rays 

That gleam’d reflected from the burnish’d 
helms 

On the high waving banners. Many a heart 

Beat strong with valour’s might, and many an 
eye 

Flash’d with the kindling ardour of the soul. 

The war-horse smelt the battle from afar,’ 

And answer'd with his!snoit the trumpet’s clang, 

Pawing the dusty earth with boofs of ire, 

The foemen stood in terrible array, 

Each warrior panting for the martial toil ; 

Their biting faichions glitter'd in the beam, 

And ball and spear were ready for the fight. 

*Mid crowds of heroes there was one fine youth, 

Whose heart and soul were fixt on deathless 
fame. 

His brow was yet uvlaurell’d,—but his lips 

Had register’d a hallow’d vow above 

That honour’s halo should encircle him, 

Or death's dark mists should hover o’er his 
corse.— 

Within his grasp he held his country’s banner, 

And its convolving folds flapp'd o’er his plume, 

That milk-white wav’d upon his radiant casque. 

A silken scarf was seen around his arm, 

An amulet that Ellen had prepar’d 





To guard him from the stroke of ruthless Fate ; 

For, in the fulness of her hope, that morn, 

She whisper’d gently in her Ronald’s ear, 

That love had pow’r to calm the fears of death, 

And this bright token would be safety’s star. 

Alas! how fragile is the flower of hope! 

One chilling blast, and its young blooming 
buds 

Lie scentless, dead, upon the soil of sorrow. 

And all the hues of fleeting happiness, 

Are shaded by the darkting clouds of grief, 

As if the orb of bliss had never shone. 

The armies met and thro’ the day’s long 

Space 
The work of death was, unremitting, ply’d. 
And oft that banner and the snowy plume 
Shone as a meteor from the clouds of smoke, 
Dancing before annihbilation’s jaws. 

* ¥ * ¥ * * ad 
Twas silent night, and all the host of stars 
Did seem to weep upon the fallen dead. 

The din of war had ceas’d and carnage slept, 
Wrapt in the gory mantle of her wrath. 
The moon arose, but mists encircled her, 
As if she fear’d to look upon the earth, 
There was a maiden with dishevell’d hair, 
That bounded swiftly o’er the clotted slain, 
And look’d with earnest gaze on myriads.— 
Her hands were never form’d for such a toil, 
For she did throw aside the bloody vests, 
Of many warriors to unveil their features. 
Her awful search was, seemingly, in vain ; 
The soul depressing sight had no alarms, 
Her grief had swallow'd up each wonted fear. 
She shriek’d !—for on the blushing ground was 
seen 
That plume, so lately waving in the wind, 
Broken and stain’d with gore. A little way 
From this, and she beheld the tatter’d fragment 
Of a banner wrapt round a bleeding corse ;— 
That one was Ronald; and the maiden, Ellen! 
He truly slumber'd on the bed of Fame, 
The scarf was press’d convulsive to his lips, 
And tho’ his cheek was blanch’d with agony, 
Yet a faint smile did seem to linger there, 
As if his love had master’d all his pangs,— 
And that her gift had caught his latest sigh ! 
Poor Ellen’s heart was rent,—she kiss’d his 
brow, 

And senseless fell upon the lov’d remains, 
The dew was falling fast, and when the light 
Of morn o’erspread the sky, it palely beam’d 
Upon the clay-cold Ellen and her Ronald. 

Edmonton. J.J. LEATHWICK. 
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STANZAS, 
Written while waiting fora Hair-dresser. 





On! come, good ornamenting man, 
Thou decorator of rough pates, 

Smoother of chins,—for smooth you can,— 
Come, your poor poet for you waits. 


Without thy help I cannot go 

To see my charming Anna’s form ; 
Andif I’m late, full well I know 

Her sparkling eyes will look a storm. 


Confound thee, torturer of hairs, 
Thou ’rt gossiping about the times 
With some one, heedless of my cares, 
While L am building up these rhymes. 


Or else thou’rt whisp’ring parish news, 
Some lady’s slip, some gent’s disgrace ; 

How much by such a-one you'll lose, 
For managing his head and face. 


Perhaps thou speakest now of death ; 
Perhaps of marriage gaily talkest ; 

Or of the infant’s first-drawn breath ; 
Still, still my eager hopes thou balkest. 
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It may be thou art stopped to dress 
The hair of some expecting bride, 

Whose ev'ry curl has pow’r to bless; 
Ringiets, call’d heart-breakers, on each side. 


Perchance, the patriotic war 
Of Spain with France, employs thy tongue 
Still from my door thou keepest far, , 
Thank Heav’n, at last the bell is rung. 


Tis he!—I come, thou mau of razor ; 
Make me look smart, that I may go 
To charming Aun, and much amaze her, 
With thus be-coming quite a beau ! 
J. M. Lacey. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


HEARTS in the buoyant world of care, 

, . . , ° 

Float through time's transient sphere ; 
Meeting and parting, hope, despair, 

Fill up their voyage here : 
Yet Love and Friendship sometimes meet, 
And smile and shine in concord sweet. 


Trial on human strength is prest 
To prove its value pure: 
That gold is brightest and the best 
Which can most heut endure ; 
Despair not, James, for Friendship tried, 
And Fanny ! still in Love confide. 


Friendship is like the sun of morn,— 
It warms, renews, and cheers ; 
Love, for the past disasters borne, 
Breathes joy o’er sighs and tears : 
James, thou wilt yet that solace know, 
And Fanny’s bliss will sweeten woe. 


He, who is stedfast to his friend, 
A friend deserves in kind ; 
She, who bears passion to the end, 
Her true-lover’s love will find : 
Pursue Faith’s arduous race,—though bard; 
HEAv’N, if not Earth, will give reward. 
a 








Spine Arts. 
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Mr. HAYDON’s PICTURE OF THE 
RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

THatT Mr. Haydon is a man of consider- 
able talents in his profession,-—that he 
possesses considerable skill, and_ still 
more art—even the worst of his pictures 
proves; but he is something more than 
this, —he is an improving painter, 
and has only to forsake his pen and ad- 
here to his pencil, to produce historical 
pictures worthy of the art, the age, and 
the country in which he lives. We are 
induced to make this remark, not merely 
from the fondness Mr. Haydon has al- 
ways displayed for raising the reputation 
of his pictures, by his own account of 
them, but by his descriptive catalogue 
of the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ a picture 
which possesses sufficient merit to Te 
commend it to very extensive admira- 
tion. There is something very incon- 
sistent in the conduct of Mr. Haydon 
puffing off his works, for while, on the 
one hand, he speaks of them as if of 
opinion that they surpass all others, 
he, by this very seit commendation, 
shows a distrust of his own powers, 22 
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dare not fairly commit his works to the 
ublic We have ever felt that this 


quackery in art has 7 of serious 
jury to Mr. Haydon; it has even raise 
4 prejudice against him, whichhis me- 
rits have scarcely been able to remove. 
The picture of the * Raising of Laza- 
rus’ is on a large scale, twenty-two feet 
by fifteen ; and this field of canvass is 
well covered. The principal figure, 
which stands in nearly the centre of the 
picture, is that of our Saviour, whose 
emnipotent words — * Lazarus, come 
forth,’ seem just to have passed his 
lips, while, conscious of their power, he 
awaits theireftects. The countenance is 
sweet and commanding—he looks a 
God, and would be recognized as a su- 
per-human being, even without the 
glory which encircles his head. The 
position of the whole figure is grand 
and imposing, and the drapery judi- 
ciously arranged. Next to our Saviour, 
Lazarus is the most important personage 
in the picture. Lazarus, just ‘exhu- 
mated, disengages himself from his 
winding sheets, and with an expression 
of terror, awe, and indescribable emo- 
tion, views the being who raised him 
by his word from the tomb. The mo- 
ther of Lazarus is seen stretching for- 


ward to embrace her son, while the fa-_ 


ther seems to doubt the evidence of his 
senses, and carefully scrutinizes the al- 
most still inanimate figure. The sis- 
ters, Mary and Martha, are somewhat 
in advance of the principal figure. 
Mary has not yet learned the miracle 
that has restored her brother to life, and 
Martha, though partly assured of it, 
seems wholly absorbed in reflection. 
Behind our Saviour are St. John, with 
a countenance truly evangelic, and St. 
Peter, who looks firmly at Lazarus. 
The faces of the scoffers are highly ex- 
pressive of their feelings, and, in the 
spectators, there is every variety of ex- 
pression which so astonishing a mira- 
cle may be expected to produce. The 
effect of the whole is truly sublime, but 
our limits, this week, preclude us from 
entermg into a critical examination of 
its merits, which are of the highest 


order, | 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Drury LANE THEATRE.—On Thurs- 
day the comic opera of the Marriage of 
Figaro, after frequent announcement and 
Postponement, was performed at this 
theatre—we believe for the first time. | 
The characters were thus cast :— 

Count Almaviva......Mr. Elliston, 











Fiorello ..cccccccccs Mt Horm. 
BOE cncccedéesede cee 
FigarO ..ccccceccc ctl: LAN. 
Antonio,........e..Mr. Harley. 
Sebastian .......... Mr. Yardley. 
Cherubino.......... Mrs. H. Hughes. 
Countess Almaviva,...Mrs. Austin. 
Susannah.......... Miss Stephens. 
Barbarina ..........Miss Povey. 
Marcellina.......... Miss Cubitt. 
This opera had long been popular at 

Covent Garden Theatre by the talents 

of Miss Stephens and Mr, Liston; and 

when these talents were transferred to 
this stage, it was natural to suppose, 
that its effects would be similar. Miss 

Stephens, in Susannah, gave all the 

songs with her accustomed excellence, 

and she had able assistance in Mrs. 

Austin’s Countess of Almaviva. — Ellis- 

ton’s Count Almaviva was spirited ; 

Harley's Antonio amusing ; and Liston’s 

Figaro, a rich piece of burlesque, though 

he was not the barber, perhaps, that 

Mozart drew. The part of the page, so 

frequently announced to be sustained b 

Miss Clara Fisher, was assigned to Mrs. 

Hughes, a very pleasing actress, who 

always acquits herselfwell. The house 

was crowded, and the opera went off 
with so much applause as to promise 
frequent repetitions. 

CoveENT GARDEN.—The decease of 
Mr. Kemble, by withdrawing the pow- 
erful talents of his brother, occasions 
changes which must, for some time, in- 
fluence the performances; it happens 
opportunely, however, that the new tra- 
gedy of Julian, from the pen of Miss 
Mitford, is ready for representation, 
and is to be played forthwith. Mr. 
Macready is to fill the most promi- 
nent male character, and the only fe- 
male one will be sustained by Miss 
Lacy. ‘This lady, we understand, has 
recently concluded a liberal engage- 
ment with the managers, by which her 
powerful services are secured to the 
theatre for three years. — King John was 
again performed on Monday, Mr. Con- 
nor playing Faulconbridge; the house 
was so very thinly attended, that we think 
it more than probable the play will not 
be repeated till Mr. C. Kemble can re- 
assume that character. 

On Thursday, in the opera of the 
Woodman, Miss Paton played Emily, for 
the first time, very effectively; and Mr. 
Larkin, as young Wilford, sung several 
songs in good style: but the piece, in 
itself, is dull, and is not likely to be- 
come attractive. 

The Duel, and the pantomime of 
Harlequin, and the Ogress; have con- 
tinued the favourite after-pieces without 
interruption, till Tuesday last, when the 
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Miller and his Men made their appear- 
ance with considerable eclat. 


Literature and Science. 


De el tl 


THe Metropolitan Literary Institution 
is proceeding in its organization, while 
an attempt is made to remodel the pre- 
sent Surrey Institution, on a more li- 
beral basis. We heartily wish success 
to all institutions which have science or 
literature for their object, and regret 
that they are not sufficiently patronised 
in the metropolis. 

About two years ago a society was 
formed in New York, of the mérchants’ 
clerks, in that city, entitled, the * Mer- 
cantile Literary Association.’ Theirde- 
sign cannot perhaps be better expressed 
than in their own words, as extracted 
from their first address to the public— 
‘ The end we have in view,’ they say, 
‘is intellectual improvement. We are 
not to resign the desk for the theatre, 
or the gambling table, nor to seek re- 
laxation from the fatigue of our daily 
avocations amidst the allurements of 
pleasure, or waste in her bowers those 
precious moments which might be 
otherwise so usefully employed; we are 
to direct our efforts to the accomplish- 
ment of the best and noblest objects ; to 
cultivate our understandings, to improve 
and call into action the better feelings of 
our natures, and to derive from the 
stores of past and present wisdom, a 
just sense of those duties which we owe 
to our God and to society.’ 

In carrying this laudable purpose 
into effect, the association has formed, 
by the aid of about 200 subscribers and 
with the donations of a few friends, a 
small buiwell chosen collection of books 
in the various departments of science 
and literature. 


Of the regulations by which the As- 
sociation is guided, a Report of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, which 
voted 250 dollars for its relief, says:— 

‘ The library-room is opened every even- 
ing of the week, except Sunday evening, w- 
til 10 o’clock, at which hour it 3s uniformly 
closed. 'The membersare requested to tave 
away their books to be read at home, when- 
ever this is practicable: and those who re- 
main during any part of the evening at the 
library, for the purpose of reading such 
works as cannot be taken away, are required 
to conduct themselves with the strictest re- 
gard to decorum. No talking, louder than 
i whisper, smoking, eating, or drinking, is 
here permitted.’ 

It appears that this Association is not 
well supported, as, out of 4000 clerks 
in the city, not more than 200 are mem-~ 
hers. 
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In the House of Commons, on Thurs- 
day night, the Chancellor of the Exche- 


THE LITERARY CHRO 


f 


— 


when he sees it, will open to him the 
gates of eternal life. ‘The letter given, 


quer presented the letter of his Ma-; the corpse is removed, and placed in 
jesty to Lord Liverpool, presenting the | the grave, with the face towards the 


splendid library of his late Majesty to 
the nation. The right honourable 
gentleman, at the same time, stated, 
that, on Tuesday next, he would sub- 
mit a motion upon this subject. With- 
out attempting to anticipate the pro- 


ceedings of Parliament, we cannot but | 


express our wish, that so noble a gift, 
from the King to the British nation, 
should be so disposed of, as to be of the 
utmost service, It is known, the Bri- 
tish Museum already possesses a rich 
and extensive library, and that it is not 
sufficient to receive any considerable in- 
crease without additional buildings. 
Indeed, a new wing has already been 
projected, and, rumour says, at the ex- 
pence of 200,0001. Half that sum, we 
should suppose, would be sufficient to 
erect a noble builing, and sufticient for 
the disposal of a very large library ; the 
other 100,0901. might be devoted to the 
erection of a new building for another 
national library, of which the king’s 
gift might form the basis, and we doubt 
not that there are many private indi- 
viduals who would follow the muni- 
ficent example of their sovereign, and 
contribute something towards erecting 
one of the noblest monuments of the 
reign of his present Majesty for the pa- 
tronage of literature. 


Che Bee. 

Muscovian Funerals.—In Muscovy, 
when a man dies, his friends and rela- 
tions immediately assemble, and seat 
themselves in a circle round the corpse, 
of which they ask the following ques- 
tions ; ‘ Why have you died? Is it be- 
cause your commercial concerns went 
badly? Or was it because you could 
not obtain the accomplishment of your 
desires? Was your wife deficient in 

outh or beauty? Or has she been 
aithless to your bed?’ They then rise 
and quit the house. When they carry 
the body to be buried, it is covered and 
convey2d on a bier to the brink of the 
intended grave, the covering is then 
withdrawn, the priest reads some pray- 
ers, the company kiss the dead, and re- 
tire. ‘These ceremonies finished, the 
priest places between the fingers of the 
dead man a piece of paper signed by the 
patriarch confessor, purporting his hav- 
ing been a good Christian. This they 
suppose serves for a passport to the 
other world, and from its certifying the 
goodness of the deceased, St. Peter, 














east. 


Animal Instinct.—During the cold 
winter, the sleep of animals rs a curious 
phenomenon—the snails, frogs, flies, 
caterpillars, ants, and all creatures that 
feed on insects and vegetables, are now 
buried in profound slumber. It is won- 
derful to observe the instinct with which 
these poor animals in their very first 
winter (before experience could inform 
them) prepare for their long sleep. The 
badger, ,mountain-rat, and many other 
animals, eat prodigiously at the latter 
end of autumn, and become exceedingly 
fat; by which they are enabled, as it is 
said, to bear their abstinence during 
the winter's repose. 


Rara Avis.—Mr. Henderson has dis- 
covered in New Siberia, the claws of a 
bird measuring each a yard in length! 
and the Yakuts assured him, that they 
had frequently, in their hunting excur- 
sions, met with skeletons and feathers 
of this bird; the quills of which were 
large enough to admit a man’s arm. 
Captain Cooke mentions having seen 
an immense bird’s nest in New Holland, 
on a low sandy island in Endeavour 
River, with trees upon it, and an 
incredible number of sea fow!s; he 
found an eagle’s nest with youne ones, 
and the nest of some other bird of a 
most enormous size, built with large 
sticks, on the ground, no less than twenty 
feet in circumference, and two feet six 
inches high. 

The shortest Act of Parliament.—Lord 
Coke says, the shortest act of parlia- 
ment ever passed, was one passed in the 
fifth year of the reign of Henry IV., for 
restraining the making of gold. It is 
briefly as follows :—* None from hence- 
forth shall sue to multiply gold or silver, 
or use the craft of multiplication ; and 
if any the same do he shall incur the 
pain of felony,” 

An American Court of Justice. —A 
Virginia gentleman, who had visited 
Pittsburgh, to attend a trial, gave a sin- 
gular description of the manners of an 
American court of justice. Neither 
counsel nor judge, as is well known, 
wear a gown. The barrister retained 
in the present instance, beine incom- 
moded by heat, first stripped off his 
coat and then his waistcoat. In an in- 
terval of pleading, he put a segar in his 
mouth, and deliberately smoked it, till 
the opposite counsel had wound up his 
reply, 
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A man, in Cromwell’s time, 
instructed to destroy the painted gas, in 
one of the cathedrals, on which were 
representations of our Saviour, the Vip. 
gin Mary, &c. He executed his task ajj 
but one window, in which was the figure 
of the devil. He said, * he hadno Orders 
to pull down the devil.’ 

Mr, Erskine, of Cardross, a pleadey 
at the Scotch bar, was of a very dimi- 
nutive size. He had usually @ stool 
brought to bim to stand upon when ad. 
dressing the court, which gave occasion 
fora rival barrister once to observe, that 
‘that was one way Of rising at the bar,’ 
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FITZHEeNRY and Criticus shall have early at. 
tention. 

The communications of X , Peregrine, and 
Rhodomaldi, are under consideration. 

The Sonnet to Tabitha is inadmissable, on 
the double score of its indelicacy and want of 
poctic merit. 
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This day is published, by SiERWOOD, NEELy, 

and Co., Paternoster Row, price 3s, 
MONOPOLY UNMASKED, and shewn 
to be the Primary Cause of Pauperism and 
Agricultural Distress; from a Statement of 
Facts never before Published. 





Just published, in one neat pocket volume, 
with Vignette and Frontispiece, designed by 
Uwins, and engraved by HORSBURGH, Os. 
boards, 

GOLDSMITH’s VICAR OF WAKE- 

FIELD, ESSAYS, and POEMS: with Prefa- 

tory Remarks, by Joun M‘Drarmip, Author 

of the ¢ Life of William Cowper,’ &e. Xe, 

Published by OL1veR and Boyp, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be also had, 

POEMS, by WILLIAM COWPER: to which 
is prefixed a Memoir of the Author, also Criti- 
eal Remarks on his Poems, written expressly 
for this edition, by Joun M‘Diarmip; third 
edition, revised and extended; Vignette and 
Frontispiece ; 24mo. 5s. boards. 

The POEMS of OSSIAN, translated by JAMES 
MicpuHerson, Esq.; with the Translators 
Dissertations on the Era and Poems of Ossian; 
Dr. Blair’s Critical Dissertation; and an In- 
quiry into the Genuineness of these Poems, 
written expressly fur this edition, by the Rev. 
ALEX. Srewart; Vignette and Frontispiece; 


| 24moa. 5s. boards. 
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LETTERS of JUNIUS; with Preliminary 
Dissertations and Copiovs Notes, by ATTICUS 
SECUNDUS; with seven Portraits and Vignette 
Title; 24mo. 6s. boards. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strands 
tw» doors East of Exeter Change; to whom — 
bisements and communications ‘for the Edttor Le 
prd) are to be addressed. Sold also by a . 
S*. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Mar's - 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway 
Piccadilly; H and W. Smith, 42, Duke Streets) ete 
venor Syuare, and 192, St rand; Booth, Duke te 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Malt; by the fale 
sellers at the Royal Erchange ; by Sutherlard. re ; 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasg * ; 
and by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— y 
lished in New York bu Mr. Seaman.—Print 
Davidson, Old Boswelt Court, Carey Street. 
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